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WHERE OH WHERE CAN THEY BE? 


Since the announcement of our $250 Story Contest in the February issue 
only about forty contributions have been received. We say ONLY because 
we feel there are a lot more readers who have had unusual hunting or other 
outdoor experiences. Come on, join the ranks of those who are competing 
for the cash prizes. First $100; second $50; third $25; five $10’s and five $5’s. 
The contest closes midnight September 30, 1947, so don’t waste any time. 
Get busy now! Keep your story under 750 words—the shorter the better. 
Type all manuscripts on 8% x 11 paper, double-spaced, with your name, 
address and the date at the top right-hand corner of each page. No manu- 
script will be returned, therefore we suggest you make a carbon if you want 
to preserve a copy of your literary efforts. Each story will be given careful 
reading by four competent judges selected on the basis of their ability and 
experience in evaluating such material. Address all contributions to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, and mark them for the atten- 


tion of the “OUTDOOR STORY CONTEST.” 


GIVE WILDLIFE A ‘‘BRAKE”’ 


If you are a lover of wildlife then give it a “brake” on the highway. 
Too many rabbits, pheasants and other game birds and animals which are so 
necessary to the recreational and economic welfare of the Commonwealth are 
being carelessly slaughtered by motorists. Nine times out of ten the creatures 
are killed unintentionally; but a lot of times they could be spared. Let us 
all take seriously the placard which appears on the back cover of this issue, 
10,000 copies of which are being distributed statewide, and do our share to 
reduce the toll of game and other animals while we are driving. 


Let us also refrain from molesting any wildlife when we visit the forests 
this summer. Supposedly “orphaned” or abandoned deer fawns, or other 
young creatures which appear to have been deserted, very often prey upon 
our sentiment and we pick them up and take them home never realizing that 
we are doing the little fellows more harm than good. In most instances the 
parents are merely frightened, retreat to a safe distance upon the approach 
of human beings, and quickly return to their offspring after the intruders 
have gone. Remember, too, there is a maximum fine of $100 for molesting 
wild creatures. 


NEXT ISSUE: Full Report on New Game Legislation. WATCH FOR IT! 
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THE FOURTH CLASS OF THE ROSS iL. LEFFLER TRAINING SCHOOL 
GRADUATED JUNE 3, 1947 


Fourth Class of the Ross L. Leffler 
Training School comprising 28 students was 
graduated in the House Caucus Room in the 
Capitol at Harrisburg on June 3, 1947 with 
an appropriate and colorful ceremony pre- 
sided over by Hon. John C. Herman, mem- 
ber of the Game Commission from Dauphin. 
The occasion was viewed by several hun- 
dred persons, most of them parents, wives 
and families of the graduating officers, mem- 
bers of previous classes, veteran field em- 
ployes and employes of the Harrisburg office. 
With the receipt of their diplomas, which 
were presented by Hon. Harold Moltz, mem- 
ber of the Commission from Williamsport, 
and having taken the Oath of Office admin- 
istered by Hon. C. M. Morrison, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, the 28 newly com- 
missioned Game Protectors are now serving 
in the Field Divisions to which they were 
assigned, namely: 


Dis- 

trict Headquarters Officer 

A-4 Easton Edward M. Borger 
A-12 Ephrata W. E. Woodring 
A-13 Downingtown R. L. Shank 

A-21 Media D. S. McPeek, Jr. 
B-7 Kingston R. E. Doerzbacher 
B-12 Wilkes-Barre Stephen Kish 
B-17 Thornhurst Homer H. Thrush 
C-1 Westfield G. W. Cyphert 
C-4 Wyalusing N. J. Molski 

C-7 Jersey Shore R. A. Stidd 

C-8 English Center R. L. Sinsabaugh 
D-1 Altoona O. E. Seelye 

D-9 Newport Wm. M. Getman 
D-19 Chambersburg E. W. Campbell 
E-2 Smethport W. H. Shirey 

E-8 Emporium N. L. Erickson 
E-12 Renovo Michael Hronich, Jr. 
E-19 Mahaffey Michael Grabany 
F-17 New Castle S. B. Shade 

G-2 New Kensington C. R. Kinley 

G-3 Vandergrift H. E. Greenwald 
G-6 Coraopolis D. W. Heacox 

G-7 Latrobe LeRoy L. Logan 
G-9 Barnesboro G. A. Miller 

G-11 Washington G. A. Kitchen 
G-13 Mt. Pleasant Carl E. Jarrett 
G-20 Stoyestown C. M. Stanis 

G-22 Uniontown T. W. Meehan, Jr. 


The men are now strictly on their own. 
Their job is a tough and diversified one, but 
it can be made a little easier if they receive 
the wholehearted cooperation of the sports- 
men, landowners, and the general public. 
For the benefit of those readers who may 
not be familiar with the history of the school 
and the subjects taught, we are giving the 
gist of Commissioner Herman’s introductory 
remarks which will prove very enlightening 
from those and other standpoints. 


Remarks by Commissioner Herman 


Eleven years ago the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission pioneered in a new field of vo- 
cational education. It established a train- 
Ing program to develop a corps of field 
workers who, upon completion of the courses 
at the Commission’s school, would have a 
broad grasp of conservation problems and 


enable them to cope with practically any 
situation that might arise in connection with 
their duties. 

During the twelve years prior to the 
establishment of this, vocational training 
program, the Commission selected its field 
officers by competitive examination. It was 
not until 1932, however, that facilities were 
available to provide in-service training for 
men previously employed. This meant that 
by and large prior to 1936 field employees 
of the Game Commission were compelled to 
acquire in the school of hard knocks the 
necessary knowledge to perform their duties 
in a satisfactory manner. As would be ex- 
pected under that plan, many of them failed 
to make the grade. 

When the present vocational training plan 
was inaugurated in 1936, a program to en- 
courage superior performance was adopted 
for all field workers, whereby the work of 
all employees is graded twice annually. 
Through these successive steps, the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission has developed one 
of the most efficient corps of conservation 
workers to be found anywhere in the United 
States. 

The class enrolled on July 2, 1936, on the 
basis of stipulated qualifications and com- 
petitive examinations, represented the first 
group of men to be trained in the basic 
principles of wildlife administration, insofar 
as we are able to learn. Three classes of 
student officers totalling 76 men have prev- 
iously been graduated. All but ten of them 
remain with the Commission today as regular 
salaried Game Protectors. 

The present class, numbering 28, will raise 
the total graduates in active service to 94. 
With experience, they will soon become a 
group of conservation officers which cannot 
be surpassed. 

Before these men were enrolled as stu- 
dent officers, they were required to take a 
written examination covering such subjects 
as: Pennsylvania geography, history and 
civics, mathematics, English, natural history, 
spelling, and the game, fish and forest laws 
of Pennsylvania. They were also given oral 
interviews before a group of staff heads 
selected for that purpose, and finally under- 
went rigid physical examinations by our 
State physician. 

Our Training School was closed during 
the war years to re-open again on June 1, 
1946, with a class of thirty men, twenty-six 
of whom were veterans of World War II. 
Their instruction comprised (1) a general- 
ized course in natural history, office, pro- 
cedure, public speaking and public relations; 
(2) legal procedure; (3) game protection; 
(4) game management; (5) land management 
and acquisition; (6) game propagation, trans- 
fer and restocking; (7) related instructions in 
matters pertaining to police work, self-de- 
fense, etc. The academic work was inter- 
spersed with practical field work in law en- 
forcement, land management, game trapping, 
etc., during seasonal periods of the year. 

We are assembled here today to partici- 
pate in the graduation exercises for this 
Fourth Student Class of twenty-eight mem- 
bers. As previously explained, these men 
have completed an intensive one-year course 


of school and field training. Conservation 
problems have multiplied within the past 
few years, not only in Pennsylvania but 
throughout the entire Nation. The general 
shortages of game indicate symptoms of some 
serious ailments. The men are, in a manner, 
comparable to doctors who are opening offices 
and starting work on the diagnosis of the 
trouble to help determine the remedies neces- 
sary to restore and maintain the kind of 
hunting and other outdoor recreations for 
which the Keystone State has been famous 
these many years. 


We are truly at the crossroads in the work 


of wildlife conservation in America, and it is 


time that all who are interested in our great 
heritage join in a concentrated effort not 
enly to hold the line against any further re- 
treat, but to plan an attack that will rout 
the many enemies in these days of advanced 
civilization, modern inventions, high-powered 
cars, paved highways leading in all direc- 
tions, improved firearms, rapidly changing, 
mechanized farm practices, soil erosion, 
stream pollution, increased hunting pressure, 
and many other things that are constantly 
pulling down on the one side of the scales 
of nature’s balance. 


All of us in conservation work today must 
rally to meet the new challenges that con- 
front us. We welcome you today, and urge 
you to take your places with these graduates 
in the front line of the battle against the 
many influences that tend to decimate our 
supply of natural resources. 


Other Program Participants 


A most fitting invocation to the exercises 
was deliver by Reverend Frank W. Ruth, 
State Senator from Berks County. Wilbur 
M. Cramer, Chief of Training, introduced 
the 1947 Training School Staff and Gradu- 
ates; LeRoy L. Logan, student officer spoke 
briefly and ably on behalf of the class; Oscar 
Becker, President of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Reading, ad- 
dressed the students from the standpoint of 
their public relations endeavors; and Dr. 
Robert M. Steele, President of the California 
State Teachers’ College, delivered a most in- 
spiring address on the need for more con- 
servation, especially in the schools, and how 
the game protector can play a part in such 
a worthwhile undertaking. 


Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Game Commission introduced a number of 
honored guests, some of them visitors from 
other states as follows: 

Mr. R. S. Harris, Chief, Division of Law 
Enforcement Conservation Commission, 
Charleston, West Virginia; Mr. C. W. Mes- 
senger, also from Charleston, West Virginia. 

Mr. Ernest A. Vaughn, State Game 
Warden, Game & Inland Fish Commission, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mr. George B. Shields, Chief 
Deputy Warden, Game & Inland Fish Com- 
mission, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Wm. E. Tinney, Personnel Officer, 
New York Conservation Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


(Continued on Page 37) 














i YOU would know the true story of Americans, their wildlife 
and their land, look first to history. On its pages you will find 
that story, revealed in the critical light of historical fact. To better 
understand this story, however, it is necessary to first scan the 
history of other men and their land. It is necessary to look at 
yesterday as well as at today. 

Look at history, and you will see nation after nation march 
across its pages, to rise and flourish on the rape of a fertile land, 
and to pass on into national decay or oblivion with the depletion 
of that fertility. Look at history, America. When you do, you 
will see that civilized man has always mis-used the land. There 
are many unproductive scars on old Mother Earth, starvation- 
ridden lands that once adequately fed great nations. Look at the 
history of any nation that has ever tilled the soil and you will 
see that man is not worthy of his stewardship of the land. He 
always despoils the land, and the degree of his destruction can 
be measured in terms of his tenure plus his so-called civilization. 

When the source of man’s sustenance and material glory will 
no longer sustain his way of life, he does one of two things; 
he sinks into individual and national decay, or he takes, by force 
of arms, more fertile land from some other nation. That is history! 

Van Loon defines history in this short but tremendously sig- 
nifieant sentence: “The history of man is the story of a hungry 
animal in search of food.” But man is not possessed of physical 
hunger alone. His hunger engulfs the whole array of human 
desire, and he uses the land to satiate that hunger without much 
regard for the future. Man’s philosophy with respect to the land 
is “Rip it off the hills; gouge it out of the soil; get it into the bank 
in one generation if possible.” His slogan is “To hell with to- 
morrow, I want mine today!” 

These are searing words, but they are not my words. I only 
quote from history. These are not my words, these words are 
written on the sands of time; they are scrawled across the pages 
of history—that “story of a hungry animal in search of food.” 

So much for yesterday, now let us look at today. 

You are young and you are strong, America. You are progres- 
sive, you are wise. Your way of life is different, your ideals are 
high, you will not do these things, you say. Let us look at the 
record—at your history. 

You are young, America. This land has been under your con- 
trol some three hundred years, more or less. For about one 


That individual is relatively rare who has learned that he can main- 
tain the fertility of his farm and make more money. 
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WAKE UP, AMERICA! : 


co 
By MEL O. STEEN* 
(Photographs by Rex Gary Schmidt and Bob Holliway, Jr.) 


du 
hundred years you have used it intensively. Tonnage yields to Tl 
feed the world has been your goal. You have produced, but at th 
a price. You have produced, but you have also ruined, partially ar 
or completely, more than half the fertile topsoil you possessed. he 
It took the Chinese ten times as long to do as much to China! 

You are strong, America. But may I remind you that your A 
way of life, your institutions, and your society are builded on, hi 
sustained by, and no better than the land on which you live! 

I remind you that adequate nutrition requires more than mere 
bulk, that nutrition is a qualitative as well as a quantitative thing. fs 
I remind you that your hill-billy is a hill-billy because he grows rf 
his food on hill-billy land. In the light of present day knowledge 

there can be little doubt that the true hill-billy is what he is i 
because of malnutrition; qualitative malnutrition that dulls his . 
mind, saps his strength, and smothers his ambition. This Am- se 
erican is already in the process of degeneration. Do you not see 

him raze, and burn, and hack, and gouge the impoverished soil la 
on which he lives, further depleting its ability to nourish him? e 
Can you not see the vicious circle in which he lives, a circle that 0 
moves relentlessly around and around, a circle from which few P 
escape? Must I remind you that there are other groups within | 
your society which suffer a like fate? What are your “Tobacco le 
Road” and your “Grapes of Wrath” if they are not symbols of 0 
this truth! d 

You are progressive, America. When your land fails to produce a 
the tonnage you desire you fix things up with chemical fertilizers. ul 
But you pay no attention to the warnings of scientists whose long " 
experience in tilling the land leads them to say that chemical u 
fertilization is only a delusion, a stop-gap, a tonnage producer P 


that does not restore essential, life-giving elements inherent in a 
fertile soil. 

You are wise, America. When your overworked corn lands 
lost much of their fertility and their ability to produce, you 
came forth with hybrid corn. Your corn yields sky-rocketed, 
and you are still congratulating yourself on your ingenuity. But 
you fail to take note of one significant thing. You overlooked 
the fact that history will record hybrid corn as being that corn 
which had the ability to take fertility out of the soil twice as 
fast as any corn that man had ever grown before! 

The truth is, America, that your own land-use history records 
you as the greatest spendthrift of all time. You have developed 
bigger, better and faster ways of using up soil fertility than has 
any nation in all the world. You are the champion playboy of 
all history, and your extravagance is exceeded only by your 
disregard of the consequences. 

“And what,’ you may well ask, “had all this to do with 
wildlife?” Simply this, that nature makes no distinction between 
wild and tame life insofar as soil fertility is concerned. In Old 
Mother Nature’s book nutrition is nutrition, and life is life. It 
makes no difference whether that life be wild or tame. 

It is true, however, that mis-use of the land is a two-edged % 
sword insofar as wildlife is concerned. It reduces protective 7 
cover as well as fertility. Adequate protective cover and adequate © 
nutrition are the two big essentials of wildlife production, and J 
both these essentials are impaired by mis-use of the land. 

At the present time prices of farm products are very high 
and the economic incentive to squeeze every last pound of 
production out of the land is great. Our land is being squeezed, 
and protective cover is being reduced to a minimum. The im= 
mediate effect is to increase erosion and reduce wildlife, but 
the long time effect is to reduce land fertility and, hence, all 
production. 

The simple truth is that man can not reduce soil fertility with-) 
out all life suffering the consequences. That truth is supported’ 
by evidence which grows steadily in volume and significance. This) 
evidence puts the emphasis on qualitative rather than quantitative 
nutrition. Soil fertility determines the quality and contents of 
foodstuffs, and the quality and contents of foodstuffs affects all) 
life. The evidence is overwhelming. When insane men are) 
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Reprinted courtesy The Missouri Conservationist 





*Chief of the Fish and Game Division of the Missouri Conservation 
Commission. Address delivered to the Twelfth North American Wild: ~ 
life Conference, San Antonio, Texas, Jan. 31-Feb. 5, 1947. 
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made sane through the avenue of nutrition alone, one can no 
longer doubt that quality counts. Some day foodstuffs will be 
valued on the basis of quality, not quantity. When that day 
comes we may have the economic incentive that will save our 
soil. Until we do, we must save the land by any means we can. 


The simple truth is that the growth, vigor, survival and. repro- 
duction of all life is wedded to the land by unktreakable bonds. 
The truth is that America should maintain, without impairment, 
the fertility of all her lands. To do otherwise is unthinkable, 
and must eventually lead to disaster. It is not wildlife alone that 
hangs in this balance, it is America herself that is at stake. 


If this be true, what are we doing to maintain the fertility of 
America’s land. Let us look at the record. Let us look at 
history—today’s history. 

As individuals we are doing relatively little. Here and there an 
individual has learned that he can maintain the fertility of his 
farm and make more money in the long run than if he mis-used 
his land. But that individual is relatively rare. The masses know 
nothing of this. In fact, the masses, including the vast majority 
of those who till the land, know little or nothing of the true 
significance of land fertility and the real dangers of land abuse. 


As a nation, we have done very little to save our agricultural 
lands. Our most effective governmental actions have been the 
establishment of the Soil Conservation Service, and the initiation 
of benefit payments to American farmers for _ soil-conserving 
practices. But neither of these is the result of any united desire 
or action of the American people. The first came into being 
largely because of the inspired leadership and dogged persistence 
of a single American citizen. The second came into being as a 
device to circumvent the law. Benefit payments for soil-conserv- 
ing practices in America came into being by chance—they were 
initiated because the Supreme Court of the United States said 
we could not pay public money to American farmers for plowing 
under crops and killing little pigs. Thus was born America’s 
principal national efforts to save her soil. 


If this is not enough to convince you that America does not 
know the truth, look to the seat of your government—look to 
Washington. There you will see your government appropriating 
forty-five million dollars to the Soil Conservation Service to 
finance their work of holding America’s water where it falls 
and her soil where it lies, and, at the same time appropriating one 
hundred and eighty-five million dollars to the War Department 
with which to make down payments on dams designed to stop 
the water that doesn’t linger where it falls and the soil that 
doesn’t stay where it lies. 


“Rip it off the hills; gouge it out of the soil.” 







































The water that doesn’t linger where it falls. 


Forty-five million dollars to the doctors who feverishly strive 
to sew up your severed and gushing arteries, America—and frankly 
admit that they are waging a losing fight—forty-five million 
dollars to the doctors who feverishly strive to suture your severed 
and gushing arteries, and four times that sum to the tinsmiths 
who beat out buckets with which you propose to preserve your 
life’s blood. 


That is not—as some may assume—an indictment of tinsmiths. 
It is an indictment of you, America, you, who entertains and tol- 
erates such a twisted, distorted, cockeyed concept of national values 
and national needs! 


If you are not yet convinced that America doesn’t know the 
truth, look again to Washington. There’ you will see many of 
your leaders and representatives sponsoring a movement to slash, 
by one-third, the appropriation for soil-conservation benefit pay- 
ments. You will see the scalpels poised and ready to cut the 
heart and backbone out of America’s principal effort to save her 
land. These men contend that you can not afford to pay for 
saving the soil, that you have other and better things to do with 
public money. You can afford, it seems, eleven billion dollars 
plus for national defense, but you can not afford three hundred 
million dollars—2% percent as much—to save the very thing 
you propose to defend. You can afford to subsidize navigation, 
aviation, hydro-electric development, flood control and _ other 
special interest groups, but you can not afford to subsidize the 
saving of the land, in which every living American has a stake, 
as do all the generations: yet unborn! 

America, you can afford to mobilize your manhood into armies 
that you count by the millions, to equip them with implements 
of destruction that stagger the imagination, you can afford navies 
that swarm the seven seas, you can afford aircraft that figura- 
tively—and literally—blot out the sun, you can afford two hun- 
dred billion dollars in the prosecution of a single war, you can 
afford barrels—nay rivers, of American blood; all this, and 
more, you can afford to save America danger from without, but 
a little lip service, and a token gesture here and there is all 
you can afford to save America disaster from within! 


America, you go the way all men have gone. You are a living 
symbol of the truth, that history repeats itself. You are not 
young, you are not strong, you are not wise, you only dream 
these things. You live an old, deceitful dream, that blinds your 
eye against the truth, that leads you down Disaster Road! 

You have one chance, and only one! Wake up! Shake off 
this dream! Wake up! Shake off this spell, that you may see, 
that you may take a better road! 
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A RABBIT HUNT IN BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORIC 
NIPPENOSE VALLEY 


By WILLIAM BOYD 








Dun, John, Willard, Dad, and Doc starting out. 


SCAR is one of those chaps who is ex- 

tremely fond of animals. At present he 
has four dogs on his place—a mother with 
two year-old pups in a dog house that has 
a large yard as a runway, and an old dog 
who goes where he wishes when he wishes. 
And inside his home are two sleek Persian 
cats, supposedly the particular pets of Os- 
car’s wife, but every bit as popular with 
him as with his helpmate. Until recently 
he had five dogs but, although it almost 
broke his heart, he gave one, a fine-looking 
bird dog, to a farmer whom he knew would 
take the best of care of it. 


You know as soon as you enter Oscar’s 
home that animal pets are especially wel- 
come there, for on the wall of the living- 
room is a striking life-size oil portrait of 
two beautiful yellow Persian cats. The 
painting is so life-like it’s really quite start- 
ling if the light isn’t too good, for the cats 
actually look alive. 


The two cats were painted from real life 
by Oscar’s old friend, John Beck, father of 
the late August Beck, once a member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. At the 
time they were pets in Oscar’s home and 
so highly regarded that “Dad” Beck put 
them on canvas so they’d be there per- 
manently. 

But this story has to do with the old dog 
mentioned above and a rabbit-hunting ex- 
pedition to historic Nippenose Valley in 
Lycoming County, Pennsylvania. It was the 
last season for the five-a-day kill and 
followed an opening day when I hadn’t any 
too good success in upper Union County. 


I met Oscar the evening of the opening 
day in the garage of our mutual friend, Doc. 
They had just gotten back from Nippenose 
Valley and were skinning their kill in the 
big garage. 

“Boyd, you missed it by not going with 
us today,” Oscar exclaimed when he saw 
me approaching. “We hunted a territory to- 
day that is actually lousy with rabbits” and 
Doc broke in to add his enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of what Oscar said. 


“What’s the matter with having another 
try at it tomorrow?” I asked, and they both 
readily agreed to go back to the Valley 
early the following morning. It isn’t much 
of a trip from our homes in South Williams- 
port, probably not more than eight or ten 
miles west through DuBoistown and over 
the Bastress Mountain into beautiful Nip- 
penose Valley. 

We were up bright and early and had a 
substantial breakfast of buckwheat cakes and 
sausage prepared for us by Doc’s wife, Mart, 
a first class cook if ever there was one. 
There were four of us around the table 
in the breakfast nook, for Doc’s old dad, a 
remarkably active man for his age, who 
was then on the threshold of four score 
years, was going along. 

Dozing peacefully outside was Oscar’s old 
dog, Brownie, one of the best rabbit hounds 
it has ever been my pleasure to hunt be- 
hind. Even then he was pretty old for the 
rigors of rabbit hunting, but like a veteran 
baseball pitcher who has learned to use his 
head as well as his arm, Brownie made 
his head do much of the work that had 


been done by his legs when he was younger, 

There was a light frost on the wheat 
stubble when we reached the village of 
Oval, in Nippenose Valley, and turned north 
into a lane. We parked our car about a 
half mile out this lane alongside a barbed 
wire fence enclosing a large field whose corn 
was in shock. Before we could get our guns 
out of their cases and assemble them, 
Brownie was off on his first chase. He had 
routed a cottontail out of the brush growth 
of the fence row and was taking him at 
a merry clip down through the corn field. 

We didn’t even get a shot at that one 
and we discovered why in a short time after 
making our way to the other end of the 
field. We found a sink hole perhaps 
a hundred feet in diameter in which grew 
vegetation higher than a man’s head. The 
area was literally pock-marked with burrows 
of wildlife of one kind or another, and with- 
out doubt it was into one of these holes 
that the rabbit disappeared. 

We weren't at all surprised to find such 
a sink hole, for Nippenose Valley is of lime- 
stone formation with subterranean caverns 
probably underlying much of it. In fact, 
streams which have their source in the 
mountains south of the Valley disappear 
into the ground after reaching the valley 
floor and reappear a few miles below to form 
Antes Creek, one of the finest trout streams 
in the state. 

Brownie worked the corn shocks as we 
made our way back toward the lane, but 
the rabbits weren’t in them this pleasant, 
snappy morning. We were soon to find that 
the cottontails hadn’t taken shelter after 
moving about during the night, for Brownie 
had his second one moving before we got 
back to the lane. 

The dog had started this rabbit out of 
a sizable depression marking an abandoned 
lime kiln. Evidently in years gone by there 
had been considerable limestone quarried 
here, for the weed-grown excavation was 
several hundred yards in circumference and 
afforded the finest kind of cover for rabbits. 

Right here let me say that for me, this 
was one of those days when a single hunter 
of a party got virtually all of the shooting. 
Doubtless rabbit hunters among you who 
are reading this will recall the times when 
you had almost all of the rabbits come out 
to you and the other fellows had few oc- 
casions to use their shotguns. I was the 
fortunate fellow on this particular occasion. 

The rabbit which had been routed out 
of the abandoned lime kiln made a long 
circuit before heading back from whence 
he started, giving all four of us ample time 
to station ourselves at vantage points 
around the edge of the old excavation. 
brush and weed growth in the gulley lead- 
ing into the quarry hole was lush so we 
didn’t get even as much as a glimpse 
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the rabbit as he came back into the place, 
but it was thrilling to watch old Brownie 
following the trail with his nose close to 
the ground and his tail wagging vigorously. 

I was standing on the rocky ledge of the 
excavation almost directly opposite the point 
where the gully entered it and first noticed 
the high weeds moving as the rabbit sneaked 
along. It was quite a long shot for sevens 
and a half but I was afraid this rabbit, too, 
would hole up so I let him have it as soon 
as I got a glimpse of fur. I didn’t see the 
rabbit after I fired but there was no further 
movement of the weeds so I was confident 
I had reached him. 


I made my way down the steep side of 
the excavation and through the briars and 
weeds to the point where I had seen Mr. 
Cottontail. Meanwhile Brownie had re- 
mained close on the trail and reached the 
spot at the same time I did. We found the 
rabbit lying lifeless on his side, so after open- 
ing him up and throwing out the entrails 
we had No. 1 in the game pocket of our coat. 


A quarter of an hour hadn’t elapsed be- 
fore I had my second one. After pocketing 
my rabbit I moved across the bottom of the 
old quarry and entered the gully, Doc, Dad, 
and Oscar moving around the depression and 
going north with me. It was tough going 
in the gully so I climbed out of it and walked 
along the east edge. On the same side with 
me was Dad, while Oscar and Doc were on 
the west side. 


We hadn’t moved a hundred yards when 
Brownie let out a yelp, and all four of us 
snapped to the alert, for we knew the keen- 
nosed old hound had routed another one. 
This one bounded out of the tall grass and 
into the gully, high-tailing it for all he was 
worth up the dry stream course. He was 
going almost directly away from me so I 
didn’t have to hurry my shot as I raised 
my 12-gauge over-and-under Savage to my 
shoulder. I even waited a second or two 
so the shot pattern would be so wide only 
a few pellets would strike the rabbit (I don’t 
like them so well when they’re peppered 
with shot). 


It was a half hour later when I discovered 
why rabbits were so plentiful in this par- 
ticular place. This was when we came to 
the apple orchard of the abandoned farm 
we were on. The ground under the trees 
was literally covered with fallen fruit. Much 
of it bore the teeth marks of wildlife that 
had been feeding on it throughout the 
autumn, and the high grass of the orchard 
was broken by game trails leading to and 
from the apple-covered places. One could 
tell at a glance that this was the feeding 
spot of many animals and birds. 


Brownie had the time of his old life in 
this abandoned orchard. However, I’ll wager 
he was disgusted with us more than once 
for he’d start rabbits and bring them back 
and we wouldn’t shoot for we simply could 
not see them in the thick, high grass. 

The lower end of the old orchard was 
bounded by a stone fence, obviously the 
work of farmer hands of generations before 
which had laboriously picked the stones from 
meadows and piled them six feet high to 
Provide a barrier for grazing cattle. Con- 
vinced we simply couldn’t see to shoot in the 
dense undergrowth of the orchard, I sta- 
tioned myself on the stone wall at a point 
where a number of game trails led out to 
It. 
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Our old dog was on one of his numerous 
chases when I got up on the stone pile. 
Fortunately, this particular rabbit left the 
safe shelter of the orchard growth and moved 
into a meadow adjoining. After a time I 
could tell by the circle the dog was making 
that the bunny was heading back toward the 
orchard. I kept a sharp lookout and after 
a time could follow the progress of the 
animal by the movement of the meadow 
grass. Finally he entered a thicket about 60 
feet below me and I could get glimpses of 
him. I waited, however, until he was cross- 
ing the stone wall and dropped him on the 
top of it. 

Now I had three rabbits and my com- 
panions hadn’t had a shot. However, about 
this time Dad did break my monopoly on the 
shooting when he killed a rabbit in the 
gully at the point where it passed below 
the orchard. This one, too, had been in 
the orchard and Brownie found him and 
started him moving. Like myself, Dad had 
decided targets in the orchard growth were 
too elusive and so had moved into the gully 
where he could look up and down and 
have shooting if rabbits crossed. 


What had been the farm garden was lo- 
cated just south of the old farmhouse. Like 


My Day’s Kill. 
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the orchard, it was rank with vegetation and 
one couldn’t see a rabbit after he took two 
jumps. One particular bunny must have 
been laughing in his whiskers at us for 
time after time he moved from garden to 
orchard and back again with Brownie close 
after him and we didn’t get-even as much 
as a glimpse of him. 

I don’t know if it was this same rabbit 
or another one but finally a cottontail came 
out of the garden into the lane leading from 
the house to the barn.. Brownie still was 
nosing about in the garden and didn’t know 
the rabbit had come out of the dense growth 
when I saw the animal. He was legging it 
down the lane and I had exactly the same 
kind of a shot I had had on the second 
rabbit I killed. So this one also had only 
a few pellets in him when I picked him up 
and clouted him back of the ears with the 


-handle of my heavy hunting knife to put 


him out of his misery. 

By this time the other three fellows were 
calling me “Mr. Lucky” and accusing me 
of going rabbit hunting with rabbit feet in 
my pockets for luck. And, indeed, I did 
feel rather guilty hunting behind another 
man’s dog and getting all the shooting. But 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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NUMBER of very important things 
were approved at this meeting which 
was held at the Larrys Creek Club near 
Salladasburg, Lycoming County, and at 
which all members of the Commission were 
present. Of paramount interest to the hun- 
ter, however, was the establishment of the 
game seasons for this year, namely: 
Small game—Saturday, Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Bears—Monday, Novy. 17 to Nov. 30 
Deer—Monday, Dec. 1 to Dec. 31 
both dates inclusive, Sundays excepted. 
Decisions on the bag limits will be made at 
the July meeting. Migratory bird seasons 
will be anneunced as soon as they are 
declared by the Federal Government. 


Next in importance was the establishment 
of a Service Corps the Resolution concern- 
ing which is hereinafter included in its 
entirety so the sportsmen will know just 
how much study was given the matter: 


Establishment of Service Corps 


Whereas, The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission now employs a fairly large number 
of skilled and unskilled persons on a per 
diem basis, many of whom require special- 
ized ability and training, and each Field 
Division needs a mobile crew of experienced 
persons to perform work now handled by 
temporary per diem employees, or to re- 
lieve certain over-burdened salaried ad- 
ministrative employees; and 

Whereas, It is the desire of the Com- 
mission to provide continuous employment, 
insofar as practieable, for specially qualified 
and efficient per diem persons for its 
various functional field operations; 


Therefore, Be it resolved, That the Penn- 
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sylvania Game Commission hereby establish 
a Service Corps, having an ultimate maxi- 
mum of one hundred. fifty (150) persens, 
under the administrative control of Field 
Division Supervisors, to work on specialized 
operations, other than Game Farm and re- 
search programs, which are ordinarily han- 
dled by temporary per diem workers, under 
the following conditions; 


How Selected 


1. Service Corps employees shall be selected 
by Field Division Supervisors from per 
diem employees who have demonstrated 
their ability to perform efficiently various 
types of field operations, or may be 
selected from other available men with 
the desired qualifications, subject to ap- 
proval of the Director of the Field Man- 
agement Bureau. 


Compensation 


2. Compensation for members of the Service 

Corps, other than foremen and equip- 
ment operators, shall be comparable to 
Grade 14 for salaried personnel, cur- 
rently $1232 to $2268 per year, which on 
the basis of six (6) work days a week 
is $6.17 per day; provided, however, that 
persons now employed at a higher rate 
shall not suffer a decrease in compensa- 
tion. 
Compensation for foremen and equipment 
operators shall be comparable to Grade 
16 for salaried personnel, currently $2562 
to $2838 per year, which on the basis of 
six (6) work days a week is $8.18 per 
day. 


Service Corps employees shall be eligible 








for advancement in compensation rates 
annually within established increments of 
their grades, provided the quality of their 
work justifies retention in the Corps. 


Travel Expense 


Service Corps members shall be entitled 
to reimbursement for such travel and 
subsistence expenses as may be author- 
ized in advance by the Field Division 
Supervisor. 


Training School Credit 

Any Service Corps member who has dem- 
onstrated his ability to perform satisfac- 
torily the several phases of field activities, 
tegether with an aptitude for preparing 
reports, payrolls, etc., incident thereto, 
and has been employed on a full-time 
basis in the past, or as a member of the 
Corps for a period of one year or more, 
shall be entitled to a credit of twenty 
(20) points in any written examination 
required for admission to the Ross L. 
Leffler Training School. 


Penalty for Derelictions 


. Any member of the Service Corps, who 


due to neglect of duty, carelessness, in- 
efficiency, or insubordination, fails to 
merit advancement in the rate of com- 
pensation as provided for in Paragraph 
2 hereof, shall be discontinued as a mem- 
ber of the Corps upon two weeks’ notice 
from the preper Division Supervisor, and 
the Director of the Field Management 
Bureau shall promptly be so advised. 

Any member of the Service Cerps guilty 
of misconduct, neglect of duty, insub- 
ordination, inefficiency, carelessness, vi0- 
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lation of established rules and regulations 
pertaining to accounts, reports or other 
records, or other comparable cause, shall 
be dismissed at once, without formal hear- 
ing, by the Field Division Supervisor di- 
rectly concerned. Report of such action 
shall promptly be made to the Director 
of the Field Management Bureau. 
Transfer to Other Duty or Division 

¢. A member of the Service Corps who has 
demonstrated his ability to perform sat- 
isfactorily the several types of field oper- 
ations and activities, and who has been 
a continuous member of the Corps for 
a period of six (6) months or more, and 
the assignment on which he was working 
has been completed, or he is no longer 
useable in like assignment, he shall be 
given an opportunity to transfer to any 
other Service Corps duty or to any other 
Field Division for which his experience 
and ability may fit him. (This will as- 
sure continued employment for capable 
workers.) 

Date Effective 


Be It Further Resolved, That this Service 
Corps plan be inaugurated as of June 1, 
1947, with a maximum of seventy-five (75) 
employes (not to exceed fifteen (15) in any 
Field Division) and that the operation there- 
of be closely studied during the ensuing 
months. Temporary per diem help as re- 
quired shall also be employed as needed to 
the extent of available funds in the approved 
budget. 

Flying Squadron 

Be It Further Resolved, That not to ex- 
ceed fifteen (15) additional suitable persons 
may be employed under the same condi- 
tions as above outlined, for duty as a flying 
squadron on law enforcement work to func- 
tion under the administrative direction of 
the Chief of the General Field Operations 
Division, subject to the approval of the 
Director of the Bureau of Field Management, 
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the rate of compensation to fall within 
Grades 14, 15 and 16 as found necessary to 
obtain the services of qualified workers. 


Special Fox Hunting Petitions 
Special fox hunting season petitions filed 
in accordance with the provisions of law 
were approved as follows: 


County Closed Period 
INOUE SiSpc smn dated May 2—June 30 incl. 
| a her ee A ees May 2—June 30 incl. 
OOOY ss.dc sk eeanneees May 2—June 30 incl. 
Susquehaniia: .... 000... May 2—June 30 incl. 
Te a May 2—June 30 incl. 
OEE ss as veclstieiaasy 3 May 2—June 30 incl. 
Old and New Refuges and Other Similar 
Projects 
The following refuge and _ propagation 


projects were discontinued: 

Primary State Game Refuge No. 55, con- 
taining 261 acres in Briar Creek Township 
in Columbia County. 

Primary State Game Refuge No. 72, con- 
taining 510 acres in Highland and Paint 
Townships in Clarion County. 

Primary State.Game Refuge No. 73-D, 
containing 358 acres in Huston Township in 
Blair County. 

Auxiliary State Game Refuge Project 
(General Classification) No. 55, established 
on 3,000 acres, more or less, in Ross and 
Hamilton Townships, Monroe County and 
Plainfield Township, Northampton. County. 

Auxiliary State Game Refuge Project No. 
57, originally established on approximately 


561 acres in Girard Township, Clearfield 
County. 
Auxiliary State Game Refuge Project 


(General Classification) No. 98, established 
on approximately 700 acres in Sandy Creek 
Township, Venango County. 

Auxiliary State Game Refuge Project 
(General Classification) No. 131 established 
on 180 acres in Upper Augusta Township, 
Northumberland County. 
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State Game Propagation Area B-7, orig- 
inally established on 238 and 130 acres in 
Ryan Township, Schuylkill County. 

State Game Propagation Area C-18, es- 
tablished on fifty (50) acres in Upper 
Augusta Township, Northumberland County. 

State Game Propagation Area E-3, estab- 
lished on 300 acres in Jay Township, Elk 
County. 


New Project Authorized 


State Game Propagation Area, A-24 of 
approximately 135 acres belonging to the 
Lancaster County Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, in Conestoga Township, Lancaster 
County, the full acreage to be closed to 
hunting. 


The Cooperative Farm-Game Program 


A. Discontinuance of Projects—The follow- 
ing Cooperative Farm-Game Projects were 
abandoned: 

(1) Project No. 80, containing seven (7) 
farms aggregating 788 acres in Butler 
County. 

(2) Project No. 21, containing four (4) 
tracts aggregating 2478 acres in West- 
moreland and Fayette Counties. 

(3) Project No. 31, containing 11 farms, 
totalling only 584 acres in Lawrence 
County 

B. Project No. 19—Cooperative Farm-Game 
Project No. 19, comprising ten (10) farms, 
containing 633 acres in Montgomery 
County was combined with Project No. 
10, containing a larger acreage with better 
expansion possibilities. 

C. Acreage Policy—The Commission agreed 
hereafter to permit as much as 20,000 
acres in any one project where the condi- 
tions justify instead of the 10,000 acres 
permitted under previous policy. 

D. New Cooperative Farm-Game Projects 
Approved—The following areas were ap- 
proved for establishment as Cooperative 


(Continued on Page 34) 


Farm-Game Project No. 17 in Berks County where special soil conserving practices are being applied. 
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GAMEBIRD PROPAGATION—ITS BEGINNING, 
GROWTH, AND FUTURE 


N INTERESTING chapter in the story 

of man’s propensity to hunt game is 
that devoted to the propagation of gamebirds 
in captivity. In the early days of the Re- 
public, the great abundance of game in the 
United States caused most Americans to be- 
lieve that there was an unlimited, inex- 
haustible supply. As the nation grew to 
maturity all sections were made easily ac- 
cessible by improved transportation, the 
wilderness-haunts of game disappeared be- 
fore the advances of agriculture and industry, 
and the hunters increased markedly. Such 
conditions promoted the rapid decline of our 
wildlife resources. While it is true that the 
spread of agriculture brought about an in- 
crease in such small game that favor open 
land, as quail and rabbits, to partially com- 
pensate for its adverse effect on the forest 
creatures, nevertheless it must be recognized 
that the intensifying of agriculture with large 
cultivated fields, clean fence rows, etc., 
diminished the population of even that wild- 
life by destroying food and cover. Some 
species of game disappeared completely, 
while others were so severely reduced in 
population that extinction seemed imminent. 
As the ranks of the sportsman grew, more 
and more effort had to be expended by 
hunters in searching out their quarry with 
less and less returns for their trouble. 


Chinese incubators arranged in incubator 























By RALPH B. NESTLER 


“How can the game birds be brought 
back?” was the question that plagued many 
sportsmen. One method that seemed feasible 
was that of propagating wild birds in cap- 
tivity and then releasing them. From an 
unpretentious beginning with a few indi- 
vidual breeders, an attempt to build up a 
supply of game for the hunters with pen- 
reared stock, grew into a sizable industry. 
During the past three and a half decades 
many states have established large game 
farms, hundreds of private propagators have 
been licensed, and millions of birds liber- 
ated. ; 

Now that a change in viewpoint regarding 


the merit of the enterprise is developing, the’ 


writer feels the time is appropriate for re- 
cordation of historical facts on this subject. 
Such an account of necessity must go be- 
yond the field of propagation for restocking 
purposes into the broader area of poultry 
husbandry, inasmuch as gamebird raising is 
closely related to the latter. Truly the ob- 
jectives are different, in ome case birds 
being raised to provide sport, in the other 
to furnish sustenance. Nevertheless principles 
and practices applied in the propagation of 
game birds have been derived very largely 
from the parent industry, poultry produc- 
tion. Further than this the two fields ap- 
proximate each other even more closely if 


house. 














one goes back to the ancient period of poul- 
try husbandry when the birds propagated 
were only slightly removed from the wild 
state. In order to provide a more adequate 
background for historical progress in game 
bird propagation it seems desirable to present 
a resume of highlights in the propagation in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The information on the history of propa- 
gation was obtained primarily from nine 
sources: 

First and foremost, “Forest and Stream” 
a weekly journal published in New York 
City. 

John B. Alden’s Cyclopedia of Natural His- 
tory, 1892. 

G. Bradshaw’s “Artificial Incubation,” 
Farmers Bul. No. 22, Dept. of Agr., New 
South Wales, 1909, Pages 1-43. 

G. D. Brill’s Seventeenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry for the 
year, 1900; U. S. Dept. Agr., Pages 247-253. 

M. A. Jull’s “Poultry Husbandry,” Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co., N. Y., 1938, Pages 154- 
159. 

C. J. Robb’s “Eggs in the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth,” published in Co-Op News (Can- 
ada), reprinted in “Feedstuffs,” Jan. 11, 1947. 

H. H. Stoddard’s “Incubation, Natural and 
Artificial,” Hartford, Conn., 1886. 

The Poultry Chronicle. 


(From G. D. Brill’s Seventeenth Annual Report, Bur. An. Ind., U. S. D. A., 1900). 
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The American Agriculturist. 

Appreciation is expressed to Thomas Rae 
of Aknusti Game Farm, N. Y. and officials 
of all the game commissions throughout the 
forty-eight states who cooperated in every 
way to furnish material for this compilation. 


Propagation of Birds by the Ancients 
China 

The earliest records of propagation go back 
beyond 1400 B. C. In old China, eggs from 
the red junglefowl (Gallus gallus), the 
pheasant that has become progenitor of all 
chickens, as well as eggs from the Graylag 
goose (Anser anser) and Mallard duck 
(Anas boschas) were hatched artificially by 
means of mud-plastered or straw-covered 
containers (Figs. 1 & 2) three feet high and 
three feet in diameter. These incubators 
were arranged along the sides and ends of a 
straw-thatched shed. The heat was sup- 
plied by decomposing dung, and slight varia- 
tions in temperature were detected by an 
attendant placing a few eggs against his 
eyelid. 


Middle East 


In the Middle East, apparently even be- 
fore the days of the pyramids, Arabs and 
Egyptians also practiced artificial propaga- 
tion. The inhabitants of the Nile delta stand 
out as leaders in this field, having engaged 
in extensive production of junglefowl, and 
especially the wild Egyptian goose (Chena- 
lopex aegyptiacus). Their large clay in- 
cubators, called mamals, were remarkable 
structures (Fig. 3), judging from the counter- 
parts that are being used today. In the 
present mamals, as those in the past, a 
gallery three feet wide and eight feet high 
extends from one end to the other. On 
each side of the gallery is a double row of 
rooms ranging in number from three to 
twelve, every room on the ground floor hav- 
ing one above it of the same dimensions, 
with a large hole in the center for trans- 
mission of heat and a round entrance one 
and a half feet in diameter facing the gal- 
lery. Into each lower room is placed four 
or five thousand eggs on a mat of flax, or 
other non-conducting material. Dried dung 
(cow or camel) mixed with straw is burned 
in a fire-pit of each upper room. The room’s 
entrance serves as a chimney for smoke to 
escape to openings in the gallery’s roof. 
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Diagram of Chinese incubator: (a) cover, (b) 
space around eggs, (c) earthenware chamber, 
(d) eggs in basket, (e) mat of rope-like coil of 
cotton of quilts bound with rice straw, (h) fuel. 
(From G. D. Brill’s Seventeenth Annual Report, 
Bur. An. Ind., U. S. D. A., 1900). 
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After an indefinite number of days, depend- 
ing on weather conditions, fires are ex- 
tinguished because the heat acquired by the 
ovens is sufficient to finish the hatching. 
Shortly before the completion of incubation 
eggs in the lower rooms are thinned out by 
some being transferred to the upper cham- 
bers. 


It is a remarkable fact that the manage- 
ment of the mamals since ancient times has 
been in the hands of members of a close 
guild who are pledged to keep the details 
secret. According to a publication of fifty 
years ago the process of incubation is known 
to only a few inhabitants of the village of 
Berme and outlying districts who leave it 
as an heirloom to their children, forbidding 
them to impart it to strangers. No Bermean 
is permitted to practice his art without a 
certified license from the Aga of his village. 


Early European Propagation 


The earliest trials in Europe with propa- 
gation were made with domesticated birds. 
Varro, Roman writer of the first century 
before Christ, describes the procedure to be 
followed for keeping ducks in confinement. 
Near the end of the fifteenth Century Charles 
VIII at Ambroise, France, made the first at- 
tempt at artificial incubation using the 
Egyptian method. Although a few birds 
hatched out during the several trials, the 
effort was considered a failure, and further 


work was abandoned. A hundred years 
later, however, during the reign of Francis 
I, the same system was used with better 
success. 

In 1590, William Snell published in London 
a little volume entitled “An Essay on Fowl 
Raising and the Egg in Food Making.” The 
following extract in modern English or- 
thography is interesting: 

“Fowls bred on the same estates in this 
country are of brown and red and are in 
general the poule commune (common poul- 
try) of France. They sit wild in the open 
and fend for themselves, but in good hus- 
bandry, if fed on milk curds and broken 
cabbage and chopped grass, they will lay 
their eggs. If housed from winter frest and 
fed on green and some corn, fowls will make 
better and greater eggs one a day. The 
blood and guts of slaughtered animals make 
eggs but do often make an ill flavor. The 
seeds of nettles cut and harvested and boiled 
in water makes a good drink to function the 
egg organs and the apple and leek cut fine 
are of some worth. Fowls will settle on a 
man-made nest under cover if an egg be 
placed therein. This system will prevent 
loss of eggs as in the wild doth tend.” 

Moubray, author of the book “Domestic 
Poultry,” in 1782, was the first Englishman 
to hatch eggs by artificial means. Forty-one 
years afterwards similar attempts were made 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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EDUCATION IN CONSERVATION 


By JULIAN W. SMITH and W. C. RYDER 


Michigan Department of Public Instruction 





Group of teachers from the Conservation Education Laboratory held last summer at 
State College about to go underground to look over an anthracite mine. 


TATE DEPARTMENTS of Public In- 

struction and Conservation have entered 
into a joint enterprise designed to more ef- 
fectively use the state’s great natural re- 
sources in the process of education. The 
need for more direct learning experiences 
for youth in contact with reality, plus the 
opportunities that the out-of-doors brings to 
a mechanized crowded industrial society, 
provide a unique opportunity to unite the 
efforts of the two Departments. The ex- 
panding program of conservation with lands, 
water, woods, hills, game, and other re- 
sources at its command gives the enterprise 
unlimited possibilities. The use of the re- 
sources depends upon the attitudes, desires, 
and skills of the people, both youth and 
adults, whom public education serves. Special 
attention will be given to camping as one 
avenue, and as an emerging pattern of the 
school’s program, using state lands as lab- 
oratories for direct learning. 


The enactment of Act 170 by the 1945 
session of the Michigan Legislature already 
enables school districts to operate camping 
programs as a part of the regular curriculum. 
The education-conservation problems are 
being approached through the enlargement 
of the Department of Public Instruction Di- 
vision of Health, Physical Education, Recre- 
ation, School Camping, and Outdoor Educa- 
tion, with funds fors the experimental as- 
pects of the program furnished by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. The policies of oper- 
ation are determined jointly by the two 
Departments, and its activities are guided 


ae - D 


by an advisory committee representing pub- 
lic and lay groups. 


Michigan Points Way 


The staff will include Julian W. Smith, 
Chief of the Division, and W. C. Ryder, 
Consultant in Conservation Education, with 
specialized services available from the staffs 
of the Department of Public Instruction and 
the Department of Conservation, and other 
consultant and technical services secured 
when necessary. Some of the activities con- 
templated are: 

1) Research 
camping. 

2) Development of more effective avenues 
of education in the wise use of natural 
resources. 

3) Providing consultant service to schools 
and the other agencies interested in camp- 
ing and outdoor education and conservation 
education. 

4) Advise boards of education in the ac- 
quisition and lease of properties as per- 
mitted by the Legislative under Act 170. 

5) To engage in consultative and stimu- 
latory efforts in related teacher education 
through existing teacher education agencies. 

6) To develop, insofar as possible, an ap- 
propriate program of adult education and 
recreation through existing facilities, both 
school owned and those under the direction 
of the Conservation Department. 

7) Stimulation of experimentation in the 
varieus types of school camping, especially 
the use schools can make of state lands in 
camping programs. 


in outdoor education and 


8) To develop lines of Departmental ac- 
tion with other agencies of state government 
that have a common interest in outdoor edu- 
cation and camping. 

The joint enterprise entered into by two 
state agencies—Education and Conservation 
—is unique, and Michigan is the only state 
that has undertaken a program so com- 
prehensive. The emphasis on the out-of- 
doors in the education and recreation of 
youth and adults represents a new frontier 
in educatien, and it is hoped that a national 
contribution can be made through the work 
of the new project. 


Education in Conservation 


Michigan has long been recognized as a 
state lavishly favored by its abundance and 
versatility of natural resources. The state 
owns and administers through the Depart- 
ment of Conservation about one acre out of 
seven of its entire area. These state-owned 
tracts of land are adapted for use as parks 
and recreational areas, state forests, public 
hunting areas, and access sites for fishing 
in lakes and streams. Many smaller tracts 
of tax-reverted lands in northern Michigan 
have been turned over by the Department 
to schools under a cooperative agreement to 
be used as school forests and recreational 
areas. 

The standard of living of a community or 
state is determined to a great extent by the 
way in which available natural resources 
are used by it—whether wisely or too well. 
There is a growing belief among educators 
that the job of teaching boys and girls to 
understand, appreciate, and wisely use our 
natural resources is among our most im- 
portant educational challenges, especially so 
if the American way of life with its high 
standard of living is to be maintained in 
the future. 

The possibilities of using state lands by 
school camps located on, near, or adjoining 
these areas are almost unlimited. Here the 
great outdoor laboratories can be utilized to 
study at first hand problems of forest man- 
agement and wise multiple use, proper land 
use, game and fish management, winter and 
summer forms of recreation with the added 
incentive of the wonderful scenic values 
thrown in for good measure. 

It has been wisely contended that ex- 
cursions and field trips are good techniques 
to use in studying nature at the source of 
information, especially so as an appreciation 
of nature is difficult to attain without some 
experience in out-of-door living. School 
camping appears to be the answer to the ad- 
vice of Agassiz—“Study nature not books.” 


Education Goes Outdoors 
Education has, in the past, tended too 
much to be formal and limited to classroom 
teaching of facts. Great numbers of chil- 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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MAGIC IN THE MOONLIGHT 


By JAMES R. HAYES 


“When we do not know the truth of a thing, it is of advantage that there should exist a common 
error which determines the mind of man, as, for example, the moon, to which is attributed the changes 
of seasons, the progress of disease, etc. For the chief malady of man is restless curiosity about things 
which he cannot understand; and it is not so bad for him to be in error as to be curious to no purpose.” 


I" is a widespread and general belief held 
by naturalists and laymen alike for many 
years that there is a connection between the 
moon and wildlife activity. Deer, it is claimed, 
have a tendency to be quite active on moon- 
light nights, but seem to dislike exposing 
themselves to the light; they feed under 
the shelter of trees, and later bed down 
under dense brush. When the moon is in a 
dark phase, or obscured by clouds, the deer 
are more apt to be found in the open, in 
fields and meadows, where they feed and bed. 
Many other animals—rabbits, foxes, ‘coons 
and otters—all share this mysterious domina- 
tion by the moon. - 

Only a few years ago these theories of 
moon-synchronized wildlife activity were 
classified with backwoods legend and non- 
sense, but reports from qualified observers 
have since made it a quite logical theory. 
Most experts today are in accord with the 
theories of lunar influence, at least insofar 
as the moon provides illumination for in- 
creased wildlife activity, as may be evidenced 
by the following opinions: 

“Our deer and buffalo and other hoofed 
stock seem to be a little more active on 
moonlight nights than on dark nights. I 
think this is because of the fact that they 
just see better.” 


R. Marlin Perkins 
Lincoln Park Zoological Gardens 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“Bright moonlight does affect the activity 
of animals for they can travel more easily 
by the light of the moon than in absolute 
darkness. Consequently their movements and 
voices are more perceptible on moonlight 
nights than at other times. This is true of 
most wilderness areas which become ex- 
tremely vocal when the moon is bright.” 





—From “Pascal’s Thoughts” 





When the moon is obscured by clouds, deer are more apt to be found in the open. 


Ellsworth Jaeger 
Curator of Education 
Buffalo Museum of Science 
“It is certainly true that zoo animals and 
birds exhibit marked activity during periods 
of bright lunar illumination.” 
Lee S. Crandall 
General Curator 
New York Zoological Society 


Many other animals—rabbits, foxes, ’coons and otters (above)—all share this mysterious 
domination by the moen., 


All species of wildlife seem to react sen- 
sibly to a full moon. Night birds are more 
active; whippoorwills and owls are in full 
voice. Bullfrogs gather in the swamps for 
song sessions. Foxes add to the nocturnal 
chorus with long quavering howls that ex- 
press the yearning of all life, and seems 
to be asking the moon what it is that dis- 
turbs them. Rabbits gather in open fields to 
dance and fight. They go racing across the 
meadows at breakneck speed, then suddenly 
stop and leap high into the air. The buck 
rabbits wage sham battles, kicking and jump- 
ing at each other in imitation of their deadly 
March contests, but with less sanguine in- 
tentions. 


Whether this increased activity is merely 
because the moon provides better light, or 
whether, as some suggest, the cause is of a 
more direct and mysterious nature, we can- 
not be certain. Nature is always consistent. 
Natural life is made up of beauty, skill, 
cunning, and also of terrors which we can 
only dimly understand. Yet, when we hear or 
read of unusual and oft-times foolish wildlife 
antics that seem to go against the grain of 
animal instinct, we are always inclined to 
look for the motivation. Perhaps the sports- 
man and naturalist might act wisely in giv- 
ing consideration to the backwoods legends 
of general store philosophers. Their beliefs, as 
evidenced in these cases, ring truer than the 
scoffs of their critics. 
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MID-SUMMER MISCELLANY 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


HAD a startling experience recently. As is my custom occasion- 

ally during the off season, I had taken my guns out, cleaned 
and oiled them. I had put them all away but one, my favorite, 
a 20-guage double made by one of the leading American manu- 
facturers. 

After cleaning and reassembling it, I swung it to my shoulder, 
aimed at the corner of a picture and pulled one trigger and then 
the other—with the safety on. To my amazement, the left barrel 
snapped. I took the gun down and looked at the safety, but it 
was on, without question. I broke it to cock the left barrel hammer 
and tried again. Sure enough, the left barrel snapped, although 
the forward trigger wouldn’t budge. 

I was almost as shocked as if I had brought a loaded gun into 
the house and shot a hole through the floor. I had no idea how 
long it had been in that condition because I couldn’t remember 
when I'd tested the safety last. As far as I knew, I’d been hunting 
with a half-safe—and consequently unsafe—gun all last fall. 


I don’t know yet what was wrong, because I’ve sent the gun 
to the manufacturer to be repaired, and I haven’t heard from 
him, but the experience set me to doing some rather serious 
thinking. I wonder what a safety on a hammerless shotgun or 
rifle is worth? I suspect that safeties, since their inception with 
guns having concealed hammers, may have been responsible for 
more accidents than they have prevented. 

I know a couple of experienced and safe hunters, men with 
whom I have hunted many times and with whom I would hunt 
again any day—who have no use for safeties. One of them carries 
a hammerless double from which he long ago removed the safety. 
The other uses a Model 97 Winchester pump and habitually 
carries it cocked. 

Both of them believe that a safety leads to a false feeling of 
security—that it actually can’t be trusted and, consequently, is 
of no use whatever. Perhaps they’re right. Certainly many an 
innocent bystander has been killed when some knothead put a 
loaded gun into a car or boat, or leaned it up against a tree, and 
depended on the safety. 

I've always hunted with the safety on, and I never shove it 
off until the bird is in the air and I’m raising the gun to my 
shoulder to shoot. At the same time I’ve made it a practice to 
handle my gun as though it might discharge at any instant. I 
think I'll continue this practice. 

I don’t intend to draw any definite conclusion. I'll leave that 
for you. It should give you something to think about, however, 
particularly when you might be tempted to pull a loaded gun 
through a fence and depend on the safety to keep you in this 
world. It might let you down! : 

Since mid-summer is a good time to clean up odds and ends, 
I'll switch to a different subject: anti-gun legislation. 

Two bills which would have required the registration of sports- 
men’s guns were introduced in this session of Congress. Thanks 
largely to the American Rifle Association, both were squelched 
shortly after birth. Most of us already have settled back with 

(Continued on Page 38) 








SUMMER CARE 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


HEN autumn turns the leaves and the harvest ripens, our 

thoughts are centered on our hunting dogs because that’s the 
time for upland gunning. However, when the Master created this 
good ol’ world of ours he planned four seasons; fall and winter 
for hunting, and spring and summer for fishing. When gunning 
days are over we return our dogs to the kennels, clean and oil 
our guns and pack them away until another year. Far too often, 
I fear, we forget our dogs during the trying period of hot summer 
months when a little care and attention would make his summer 
life more pleasant and healthy thus making him a far more valu- 
able animal when another hunting season opens. 

A well-bred gun dog is a valuable animal and should certainly 
be well cared for every day of his life. 

With the arrival of hot unpleasant days comes the usual swarms 
of insects and parasites to make your dog’s life more of a “dog's 
life.” 

These disease bearing plagues can cause serious sickness if they 
are allowed to go unchecked. 

First of all the dog’s house should be cleaned often, white- 
washed, and supplied with cedar bedding. Cedar sawdust or 
shavings are a distinct discouragement to insects. The runways 
or yards around the dog house should be kept clean at all times 
thus preventing the breeding of parasites. 

If a dog is kept in a double-wired pen, where stray dogs can- 
not contact your own it will keep the insect problem down to & 

Dust your dogs frequently with a good reliable flea powder. 
This dusting will kill fleas and lice, and a good spray used wisely 
and often will prevent flies and mosquitos from irritating the dog. 
A word of caution here, however, if your dog has puppies be very 
careful to keep the powder and spray from the puppies’ noses 
and the mother’s breasts. 

The next problem is that of heat. The dog must have shade at 
least during the heat of the day. Of course tree shade is best 
but if his quarters can not be located near trees, then artificial 
shade in the form of a roof or shelter must be provided for your 
canine friend. 

Cal Perley who successfully trains gun dogs in New York State 
certainly houses happy dogs in summer. His kennels are located 
in the woods, and twice each day every dog is given a swim in 
the lake nearby. If he has a dog that dislikes the water, he 
soon teaches the animal to enjoy that coolness and exercise. 


One of the most important needs for summer is plenty of fresh 
cool water. A small pipe running from a house spigot down to 
the dog’s water container is a handy way to keep him well supplied 
with minimum effort. If this arrangement cannot be made, supply 
each dog with a container that holds at least a gallon of water, 
and fill it at least twice every day. 

An occasional dusting of air-slacked lime will keep the pen 
from becoming smelly and foul, and the water hose should be 
used to keep down dust during the dry season. 

Bathing a dog during the summer months is not as necessary 48 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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POPULAR SPORTING MYTHS EXPLODED 


AR too many otherwise reasonable fellows 

want a shell that will kill—or at least 
cripple—at both ends of the gun. They want 
the gun to “set back,” somewhat like the Ver- 
monter who accidentally took a big swig 
of grain alcohol which I had in my kit for 
the purpose of preserving specimens. After 
choking and gagging a couple of minutes 
and then catching his breath he said, “Gad, 
that’s good—takes right aholt.” To give 
the Devil his due however, he didn’t want 
a second “shot.” 


Coupled with the heaviest loads these fel- 
lows also want the biggest shot in the store. 
Many a box of 2’s and B.B.’s is wasted in 
futile shots at such game as pheasants, easily 
killed (if hit in the front third—where they 
live) with a light load of 6’s or 7%4’s. They 
want to “reach out” and knock down the 
“wide ones.” Do they do it? Not by a 
jugfull! They aren’t that skillful. All they 
do is to educate game to get up farther 
away or fly higher. 

Now then, these Super X, Express, High 
Velocity shells are good ammunition . 
in their proper place. That means in the 
guns of experts who can use their long 
range killing patterns to HIT instead of to 
merely SCARE. Some loads are ridiculous 
 % witness the heaviest loads of 7% 
chilled. What earthly need of the excessive 
powder load? The old trap load of 3x1%4x- 
7% ch. will kill just as far or farther since 
most guns will pattern the lighter load better 
and the light pellets at long range have lost 
their higher initial velocity for all practical 
purposes. At least the bird will never de- 


*Member of the 


Maryland 
Luncheon Club. 


Sportsmen’s 


By Captain Stan B. Wade* 


“Gimme the heaviest loads you’ve got!” 


tect the difference! All the shooter gains 
is a sorer shoulder and face, with a flatter 
purse and the same bag . . if any. 

The average distances at which shotgun 
game is killed is shorter than most of us 
like to believe. Darned few kills are made 
beyond 40 yards, even including ducks! 
Think back to the red-letter days when you 
took the limit. Weren’t the ducks decoying 
well, right over the decoys? How far out 
were the decoys! Twenty, 25 or 30 yards? 
O.K. Wouldn’t you have killed just as many 
ducks with an improved-cylinder gun and 
7% ch. shot? Of course you would. Of your 
total bag how many really long kills did you 
make? And how many similar chances did 
you miss? Poor percentage, eh? 

I have checked the distances at which I 
pick up game for more than 40 years to de- 
termine to my own Satisfaction about how 
far away I kill. More than 90% of my up- 
land game, comprising grouse, woodcock, 
pheasants, quail and rabbits stop within 25 
yards of the gun; and, I am not a super- 
fast shot either. Kills with the first barrel 
are made at from 15 to 30 yards—rarely do 
I kill with the second barrel at over 30 
yards. My ducks over decoys are killed 
at 40 yards or less—sometimes when the 
going is good, much less! Rarely do I kill a 
duck at 50 yards and few indeed are the 
men who can do so consistently even though 
their guns and ammunition are quite cap- 
able of the feat. One gets into a real prob- 
lem in ballistics on these really long shots. 
It’s a game for a handful of experts among 
whom I am not to be numbered. I’m just 
not that good. 

After having hunted under a wide variety 
of conditions, all kinds of upland game east 


of the Rockies and in a couple of foreign 
countries I am convinced of this: If I could 
never again use a shot load in excess of 
1% ounces my annual kill would not be 
reduced as much as 1%. I think this would 
apply to the average gunner in these United 
States. Up to 40 yards any good modified 
barrel will kill . . . and surely . . . with 
an ounce of shot, witness any good 20 on 
any kind of game. Using 1% ounces in a 
16 or a 12 gives us more than adequate 
killing power up to 40 or 45 yards and 
enough “edge” so that we can use a more 
open bored gun and take advantage of wider 
patterns to cover up our errors in holding 
at the shorter ranges. Every kill we make 
with a wider pattern which might have been 
missed with a narrower pattern is one more 
for the bag. And, what a difference those 
added birds make at the end of a season. 

The 1% ounce loads are entirely unneces- 
sary unless 50 yards kills can and must be 
made to piece out a bag. While my shooting 
experience has been quite extensive, I have 
yet to meet the fellow who can consistently 
score on single ducks at 50 yards or farther. 
I’ve heard of a few such men, well authen- 
ticated too, but those I’ve shot with made 
50 yard kills at 35 or 40 yards, the same as 
I was doing! Real experts can no doubt 
bring out the killing power of our heaviest 
loads but it is definitely a waste of money 
for the average shooter to attempt to emu- 
late this select fraternity. Given a gun and 
shells capable of 50 yards sure performance, 
such a weapon will cost most of us far 
more misses at less than 40 yards than we 
can ever hope to offset by miraculous kills 
at astronomical distances. 





“More than 90 per cent of my upland game, comprising grouse, woodcocks, pheasants, quail and rabbits stop within 25 yards of the gun.” 














SOME NOTES FROM RATTLESNAKE SHACK 


Y lew the interesting happenings at the 
old camp during the winter and this 
Spring, we mention the nice gray squirrel 
population maintained in our neighborhood. 
During the times of frosted or snow covered 
earth there has been very little natural food 
left in the woods. However, we kept our 
hoppers and feeders well filled with grain— 
corn, oats and wheat. This served as a 
magnet to draw the little animals into our 
area. Some Sunday mornings we might 
observe as many as fifteen or twenty squir- 
rels from the shack window. Some coming, 
others going and many chasing and running 
from one feeder to another. Tracks in the 
snow leading in and out from every direc- 
tion indicate that there should be plenty of 
breeders in the woods surrounding our 
feeding station. This will insure a good 
population that will scatter over a large 
area for the fall hunting season. 


Since we have requested hunters by well 
placed signs to spare the squirrels that 
live close around camp, we have maintained 
a preserve that furnishes a stock of breeders 
each year, in spite of short nut or food 
crops in the forest. We have had wonder- 
ful cooperation in this respect from our 
local hunters and express our appreciation. 

Gray squirrels are entertaining to observe. 
We have spent many pleasant hours at the 
shack window watching them perform. We 
could recognize a number of these squirrels 
as individuals on account of physical quali- 
ties as well as personalities. Certain of the 
recognized individuals carried over in the 
area for several years, but that was usually 
the limit. 

Gray squirrels may be either timid or 
bold, some have pleasant dispositions while 
others are quarrelsome. The last mentioned 
always seem to be hunting an argument 
with some peaceful critter and generally 
get less food than the busy feeders. Then 
again we have the domineering type that 
goes a little farther. Almost human if you 
know what I mean. 


Take Scarface, as aggressive an animal 
as any squirrel we ever had in front of 
our window. He had a scar across his face 
and nose, and another the length of his 
belly. Whether he had been injured by 
shot from some hunter’s gun or had won 
the scars in a scrap with some other squir- 
rel or another animal, we did not know. 
We could only surmise that this swash- 
buckling pirate meant harm to his kind, 
either robbery or bodily injury. He took 
over the choice feeders, chasing away other 
squirrels that had the place before him. 
He in fact objected to any other squirrel 
feeding near his selected site. 

Then there was Whitey-tail who had in- 
dications of albinism in that he had a white 
spot on his left flank and a nice white tip 
to his tail. This squirrel lasted nearly three 
years in the neighborhood and entertained 
us with many amusing antics. Indications 
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of red phases often appear among our grays, 
and squirrels with deformed or crooked 
tails are plainly noticeable. Then there are 
the runts. They hang on the outside of 
the feeding circle and usually get the 
leavings. 


Among the humorous events were the 
jumping tricks performed by athletic grays. 
An ear of corn suspended about 18 inches 
above the ground and hung with rubber 
bands contributed to the fun. Certain 
clowning individuals made a game of jump- 
ing and swinging on the ear to our delight 
and to the annoyance of other feeding 
animals. Remember these are wild squirrels 
and not the park variety. 





Rusty and Dusty. 


Changing the subject we mention another 
wild neighbor that tracks his sign all around 
camp in the snow. It is the red fox that 
stalks the little night prowlers who live 
around camp and pick up crumbs left by 
squirrels and birds. Sometimes we glimpse 
a fox or a pair of them, flashing into the 
shadows as we travel the road to camp. 
Again we may hear them yip as they chase 
in the bottomland. 

On one occasion we had a large red fox 
1un ahead of the car for several hundred 
feet. He was carrying an object in his 
mouth that resembled a bird. Before he 
scampered into the bush when we got too 
close, he dropped his prize. We stopped 
to look and found that it was an old ear 
of sweet corn, the waving husks resembling 
the wings of a bird. 


On March 15th, about ten in the evening 
we had our battery radio going full tilt 
doing a Saturday night programme of music. 
Stepping to the door for a moment I flashed 
the light on the scrap pail where many a 
wild caller has been observed. Not more 
than fifteen feet away a large red fox was 
cleaning up the meat scraps from our din- 
ner. In the glare of the light he could be 


observed creeping away belly to earth and 
tail down, into the shadows. 

“Raccy” of Rattlesnake Shack has had 
some notoriety and sketches of her life 
have appeared in magazines and newspapers, 
She has been one of the aristocrats of the 
shack area and a part of our night life 
This raccoon was picked up about five years 
ago wandering along a city street. At that 
time she was about a year old. She was 
released at the shack clearing by the local 
game protector. Because of the danger that 
hunters or their dogs would get the animal 
during the open hunting season, she had 
been trapped out and sent to the Zoo each 
fall. Generally she has been returned to 
the woods early in March. When we place 
the cage containing Raccy in the car each 
Spring she seems aware of what is going 
on. She climbs about in a nervous manner 
and as we hit the valley, the sound of the 
rippling creek water drives her almost 
frantic to get out. She realizes that the 
time is at hand for her to be freed once 
again. 

When we open the cage and she walks 
out there is a change. She becomes de- 
liberate. She sniffs about the cabin, the 
trees, the rocks. She samples the water 
from the little brook and gradually wanders 
away until she disappears into the forest. 
After this her visits are all nocturnal. 


Raccy knows her way around and is 
familiar with every trail leading in and 
out of the shack clearing. It is seldom that 
she misses coming in to visit with us over 
our weekends at camp and it is generally 
well after dark when she arrives. She 
informs us of her presence by bumping 
over the porch or scratching at the screen 
door. Usually a hand out of some tid bit 
or a little food satisfies her interest in us, 
after which she vanishes into the night. 


Although tame enough to take food from 
our hand, in later years Raccy has shown 
a tendency to revert to her wild instincts. 
During the warmest weather and during 
the breeding season she is sullen and dis- 
agreeable. Among her idiosyncrasies is het 
dislike for shoes or feet. Our voices are 
acceptable to her but the approach of a foot 
is a detached and individual menace. At 
any opportunity she may growl at, or bite 
these offensive creatures. At our sharp 
command or exclamation she will be brought 
to a realization that those animated objects 
are a part of ourselves. This raccoon is @ 
quiet individual as far as vocal noises aft 
concerned and a littlé growling was 
she ever achieved. Raccy was trapped ott 
August 31, 46 and taken to the game farm 
by Mr. Mark Motter, then our local gamé 
protector. 

On Saturday evening March 22, 1%) 
about 5 p.m. Game Protector R. L. Hartel 
arrived at Camp with Raccy. Upon beiné 
released she sniffed around a bit, appeared 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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RUDE AWAKENING 


Essay by Miss Lynne Banker, Huntingdon High School— 
Sophomore—Which won First Prize of $25.00 in Izaak 


AN has been dependent on the balance 

of nature ever since the beginning of 
time. Directly or indirectly, it is his means 
of survival. When our Pilgrim Fathers landed 
on the shores of this continent, they found 
a land rich in resources beyond their wildest 
dreams. They found mighty forests, teeming 
with wildlife, which they could draw upon 
for virtually every need; rivers and streams, 
alive with fish and waterfowl, furnishing 
transportation and water power; rich farm- 
lands awaiting the plow; vast plains with 
their countless herds of buffalo. Nothing was 
left to be desired. 

With the building of the country in the 
following centuries, these resources were 
heavily drawn upon without thought of their 
ever being exhausted. As a result, little 
thought was given to waste. Our forests were 
recklessly cut; our game supply was wan- 
tonly killed; our fur-bearing animals were 
trapped without regard to their diminishing 
numbers; and, at the end of three centuries, 
the results of this careless destruction were 
beginning to affect man’s way of living. 

We had reached the point where great 
forests no longer existed, and erosion was 
taking its toll. With the loss of these forests, 
floods became a matter of common occur- 
ence, washing away topsoil, scouring our 
streams, and wrecking our villages and 
towns. Wildlife had long since given up the 
struggle and existed only in small numbers 
as compared with the beginning. 


All wildlife had been depleted. The three 
outstanding examples of man’s destructive 
slaughter are the buffalo, the heath hen, and 
the passenger pigeon. Where millions of 
buffalo had once roamed, only one small herd 
remains, and this herd under government 
protection. Of the passenger pigeon, not one 
is alive today as far as we know. We read 
that this bird once existed in such numbers 
that single flocks in flight would darken the 
sky. The heath hen surrendered to the in- 
evitable when the last two birds died on 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

Man was jolted to a rude awakening when 
he suddenly realized that he had not only 
lost all those resources, but had brought upon 
himself dangers to his health and safety. 

Following the realization of what had been 
done to our resources, came the birth of 
restoration, and preservation of what was 
left. State departments were set up such as 
departments of forests and waters, game and 
fish commissions, and sanitary water boards. 
Our own state, Pennsylvania, was one of the 
first to do this, and today is the most out- 
standing state in the Union for her excep- 
tional commissions and bureaus functioning 
in the causes of restoration, conservation, and 
anti-pollution. It is the duty of these com- 
missions to try to bring about improvements 
from all angles. The public, itself, has joined 
in these works by organizing various clubs 
having to do with the forests, fields, and 


streams. Educational programs have been set . 


up by the entire public which are instruc- 
tive not only to adults, but to boys and girls 
in schools and colleges. Game and fish laws 


Walton League Contest. 





THREE OTHER WINNERS 


James G. Kyper, president of the Hunt- 
ington County Chapter, Izaak Walton League 
of America, recently announced the winners 
of the essay contest sponsored by the Chapter 
in the nine high schools of Huntingdon 
County from November 1, 1946 to March 15, 
1947, during which period of time more than 
sixty essays on the subject of Conservation 
of Natural Resources in Pennsylvania were 
entered in competition for $55 in cash prizes 
posted by the League. Awards were made 
as follows: 


Twenty-five dollars to Miss Banker; fifteen 
dollars to Miss Rosie Peterson, a student in 
Orbisonia High School, for her composition, 
“Conservation of Wildlife”; ten dollars to 
Robert F. Walker, a student in Saltillo High 
School, for his composition, “Conservation of 
Forests in Pennsylvania”; five dollars to Rex 
Shafer, a student in Mount Union High 
School, for his essay, “Conservation; Pre- 
serving Wealth for the Future.” 


All essays were first submitted to the Eng- 
lish Departments of the various high schools, 
and after preliminary elimination the remain- 
ing compositions were turned over to a Wal- 
ton Committee composed of Mrs. Maxwell 
W. Steel, William R. Norris and Richard W. 
Linton for final judging. The Committee ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in deciding 
on the winning essays because a majority of 
the compositions were very good in most 
every respect. 


Attorney Richard W. Linton, a member 
of the Committee, stressing the urgent need 
for a conservation education program in the 
schools of Pennsylvania, pointed out that the 
Izaak Walton League along with other in- 
terested conservation groups is trying to meet 
this demand by various methods until such 
time as the subject of conservation may find 
its proper place in the school curriculum. 





have been enacted providing for special 
seasons, bag limits, and protections for all 
fish and wildlife. Other laws have been 
passed providing for protection and restora- 
tion of our forests, as well as providing for 
the purchase of wasted lands by the state 
for the purpose of restoration. Pure stream 
bills have finally been passed in an attempt 
to prevent further pollution of our streams 
by industries and municipalities. All this did 
not take place in two or three short years, 
but was brought about during the last forty 
or fifty years. Today, Pennsylvania has 
reached the point where she has all those 
factors tied together and is really making 
giant strides in reclaiming those lost re- 
sources. Billions of seedling trees have been 
planted over the country, many of which 
even now are approaching maturity. The 
effect of these plantings is already felt in 
the lessening of heavy floods. Many tracts of 
timber taken over by the states are being 
lumbered on well planned bases, and many 
more are being carefully developed. 


Game and fish commissions have set up 
well established sanctuaries from the wild- 
life angle. Beyond this, both fish and game 
are being propagated extensively, where 
practical, and have been released in the fields 
and streams as additional help to Mother 
Nature. Fire is no longer the scourge of our 
forests as highly developed systems have 
been established to control them. 

The only step in this program, as yet in- 
complete, is the purification of our streams, 
this measure being the most difficult of all 
to carry out. However, legislation designed to 
complete this program is being enacted in 
Pennsylvania and other states, and it will 
be a matter of only two or three short years 
until this branch of restoration will be func- 
tioning with the others. 

Thus, in fifty short years, man has success- 
fully started to reclaim those lost resources 
which took him three centuries to lay waste. 





Pnoto by Ray Tritt. 


A conservation education display held re- 


cently in the Carlisle High School. 
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Photo courtesy Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, grand old man of conservation in Pennsylvania, and a 
former member of the Game Commission, was honored recently with a citation from 
Gregory Peck and the cast of “The Macomber Affair” a movie based on an Ernest Heming- 
way story of an African hun tion. Ross L. Leffler, President of the Commission, 
is shown presenting the citation to Mr. Phillips. It reads: “I, Gregory Peck, extend to 
re, John M. P ps, this citation in admiration of your bravery, endurance and skill 

ha’ made your ‘kill’ in numerous hun tions. As one of America’s fore- 
most hunters and authorities on the sport of big-game hunting, the entire cast of ‘The 
Macomber Affair’ extend their greetings.” 
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FINAL GAME KILL 


Final figures for the large game kill last 
season, based on individual reports from 
hunters, show an increase of nearly 10,000 
deer and a decrease of 41 bears compared 
with the previous season. They included 
35,319 legal deer (31,100 antlered and 4,209 
antlerless) and 325 black bears. 


One striking thing concerning the bear 
kill which stood out so noticeably was the 
well balanced ratio between the sexes. For 
example, resident hunters reported killing 
160 males and 142 females and non-resi- 
dents bagged 9 males and 5 females. 


All told 3,914,370 Ibs. of venison and 56,- 
875 Ibs. of bear meat contributed to the 
economic side of the picture, which effected 
a considerable saving in meat expenditures 
for many a Keystone housewife. The same 
thing was true of the more than 6,660,000 
lbs. ‘of small game which was taken. 


Final figures on the small game kill in- 
cluded 1,524,798 rabbits; 3,133 hares (snow- 
shoes); 108 Hungarian partridges; 770,637 
squirrels; 114,701 raccoons; 2,518 wild tur- 
keys; 213,384 ringneck pheasants; 8,244 quail, 
17,042 woodcocks; 3,572 rails, gallinules and 
coots; 28,712 wild waterfowl; 228,329 wood- 
chucks, and 2,687 doves. 


What will next season have to offer? It 
all depends upon the breeding season and 
the extent to which organized sportsmen, 
individuals, landowners and others help to 
improve food and cover conditions, provide 
unmowed nesting strips, plant fence rows, 
etc. The Game Commission expects to do its 
share by increasing production of the Game 
Farms, purchasing more game in the open 
market, carrying on a more intensive pro- 
gram of land improvement, etc. 


TRAPPERS CONVENTION 


The 10th Annual Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Trappers’ Association will be held on 
Saturday, June 28, starting at 9:00 A. M., D.S.T., 
in the Smith-Elliott State Park between Clear- 
field and Penfield. 


All trappers and interested sportsmen are in- 
vited to attend. 


Present officers of the Association are: Kermit 
L. Stearns, President, Cambridge Springs; Eugene 
Hill, Vice-President, Upper Darby; Edward Danko, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Uniontown. 
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SHOTGUN SHELL GREATEST VALUE 
FOR MONEY 


The most complicated example of mechan- 
ical perfection in the field of low-priced 
manufactured articles is the shotgun shell 
according to Remington Arms Company, Inc. 

No other article in its price field requires 
such a high degree of technical perfection 
or such infinite care in the multitude of 
processes necessary to its production. The 
average shooter is interested in the func- 
tioning of his ammunition, but he seldom 
takes time to find out what makes it work 
or the extent to which scientific knowledge 
and technical skill contribute to the assur- 
ance of perfect performance. 

“A shotgun shell contains fourteen separate 
component parts. All of these, with the ex- 
ception of powder which comes to the load- 
ing company in its finished form, must be 
processed from raw material to the finished 
product by the manufacturer. The number 
of operations necessary in the production 
of each component part varies, but the 
total, including inspections, amounts to over 
two hundred! As an example, more than 
thirty manufacturing operations are required 
to produce ONE shot pellet. And more 
than a dozen metallic elements must be care- 
fully controlled to produce shot of Reming- 
ton’s high quality. 

Surprising information to all sportsmen 
is the fact that 101 different chemicals go 
into the make-up of a single shotgun shell. 
Some of these are chromic acid, lead styph- 
nate, barium nitrate, calcium silicide, 
bleached shellac, Ethyl alcohol, sodium hy- 
droxide, graphite, nitro glycerine, nitro cel- 
lulose and corn starch. 

Constant checks and testing methods are 
necessary in the maintenance of high qual- 
ity. Almost 1,000,000 shotshells are fired 
each year at the Remington plant to assure 
that the rigid and high standards are main- 
tained. This amounts to approximately four 
carloads! But shotgun shells are not just 
thrown together. Each component part must 
be as near perfection as possible. Each must 
instantly perform its function as a perfect 
team, for velocities, energies, recoil, shot- 
strings and patterns all contribute their part 
in the perfect performance of the individual 
shell. 


Seton Thompson New Chief of 
Alaska Fisheries 


The appointment of Seton H. Thompson as 
chief of the Division of Alaska Fisheries of 
the Department of the Interior’s Fish and 
Wildlife Service, was announced recently by 
Albert M. Day, Director of the Service. The 
appointment became effective on April 16. 

Mr. Thompson, who has been assistant 
chief of the Division since July 1, 1931, suc- 
ceeds Ward T. Bower, recently retired. He 
has been associated with the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and its predecessor agency, the 
Bureau of Fisheries, since 1926. 

Freeman M. Shelly, Director of the Phila- 
delphia Zoological Garden, has announced 
the appointment of two men to positions on 
the staff of the Zoo. Frederick A. Ulmer, Jr. 
has been named Curator of Mammals, and 
John Augustus Griswold has been named 
Curator of Birds. Both are experts in their 
specialties with many years of experience, 
both in captivity and in the field, to their 
credits, 
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Game Protector Bruce Catherman, left, and Fish Warden Leroy Walker about to re- 
lease some wild turkeys for breeding purposes in Indiana County. Photo Indiana Gazette. 


COVER, NOT FOOD, WOULD 
HAVE SAVED BIRDS 


The shortage of cover is more serious to 
upland game birds in winter, than a shortage 
of food, according to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. Tragic stories appearing in 
recent midwestern newspapers, illustrated 
with pathetic pictures of game birds that died 
by the hundreds during severe storms, prove 
that a lack of cover is even worse than a 
scarcity of food, it was reiterated. 

Experience shows that wildlife food re- 
quirements can be provided by emergency 
winter feeding, but there is no way of sup- 
plying last-minute cover needs to birds in 
the wild. Most birds are able to withstand 
extremely adverse weather conditions so long 
as they are well fed, nevertheless, even the 
rugged and hearty ring-necked pheasants 
picked up in the last few weeks had ample 
food, yet they perished for a lack of cover. 


All too frequent reports are received of 
heavy mortality throughout the northern part 
of the United States due to a dearth of 
protective covering. One grazed woodlot was 
found to be a death trap for 23 pheasants, 
whereas an evergreen windbreak sheltered 
a score or more birds during a blizzard. In 
another disaster, clean corn fields offered 
some food but no cover, the trimmed fence 
rows gave no protection, so the birds were 
lost. The deaths were traced to a lack of 
adequate, permanent cover for upland game. 


A few terse statements extracted from a 
recent newspaper picture-story tell us the 
climax of one February storm, “No cover, 
no birds. Those which we found died of 
choking and freezing. Ice packs in the eyes 
and throats of unsheltered birds, blinding 
and suffocating them. Unless they face the 
wind, ruffled feathers collect snow and they 
freeze into ice-balls. All they needed was 
shelter. The dead birds were not hungry and 
artificial feeding would not have helped. 


If we only had good farming, even wind- 
breaks, sound land management would have 
afforded a place for these birds.” 


HARBINGERS OF SPRING 


Pussy willows waking 
Wild geese on the wing 
Flashing yellow daffodils 
Tell me—“It is Spring!” 
—Hilda Clark Fairchild 





Mrs. Helen D. Wolfe, Secretary to Leo A. Lut- 
tringer, Editor, Pennsylvania Game News, re- 
signed as of May 2 to accept a position with 
the Department of Justice, after as seven 


years with the Commission. Her tes at 
the Harrisburg Office entertained for her at a 
luncheon in the Plantation Room of the Penn 
Harris Hotel on April 24. Our very best wishes 
go with Mrs. Wolfe in her new position. 
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Photo The Morning Press, Bloomsburg. 


The rabies infected fox which attacked a boy, a woman and a dog in Espy recently is 
ery Cw with twe of the three young men who responded to the cries for help of 


animal. 


NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 


(Excerpt from Official Minutes of May 7, 
1947) 


“Bounties—The Commission was informed 
that during the first eleven (11) months of 
the current fiscal year (ending April 30, 
1947) bounties were paid on 20,967 weasels, 
20,544 gray foxes, 25,574 red foxes (46,118 for 
both species), 67 goshawks, and 1,342 great- 
horned owls, involving an expenditure of 
$210,869; and that for the same period dur- 
ing the previous fiscal year the payments 
covered 12,016 weasels, 18,744 gray foxes, 
25,247 red foxes (43,991 for both species), 
115 goshawks, 1,122 great-horned owls, re- 
quiring an expenditure of $192,635. Instead 
of being lower, as anticipated a year ago, it 
was noted that bounty payments had in- 
creased for all species, except goshawks. 

> 7 o 7 ™ 


“After extended discussion, the Commis- 
sion, upon motion made, seconded and agreed 
to by the majority, adopted the following 
resolutions: 

Resolutions 

“WHEREAS, Various predators upon which 
bounties have been paid have not decreased 
in numbers as anticipated; and 

“WHEREAS, The Commission is of the 
opinion that it is desirable to continue the 
bounty rates heretofore established, and to 
pay rewards for the killing of various pred- 
ators throughout the Commonwealth, except 
as below indicated, in order to bring about 
a further reduction in the numbers of said 
creatures and thereby better to protect game; 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the powers and authority vested in 
it by the provisions of Article XI, Section 
1101, of the Act of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, 
as amended by the Act of May 1, 1945, P. L. 
357, entitled “An Act concerning game and 
other wild birds and wild animals; and 
amending, revising, consolidating, and chang- 





Marvin Weaver and Carl Hidlay, of Espy, are shown holding the 
The other youth was Arthur Edwards, of Lime Ridge. 


ing the law relating thereto,” by resolutions 
adopted by a majority vote of the Members 
present this seventh day of May, 1947, hereby 
continues from July 16, 1947 to May 31, 1948, 
both dates inclusive, the bounty payments 
currently authorized for the birds and ani- 
mals enumerated below, if killed in a wild 
state in any county of the Commonwealth 
during the period specified and presented 
in the manner and under the conditions 
stipulated in the Act aforesaid, except that 
no bounty shall be paid for either gray or 
red foxes killed in the counties of Chester 
and Delaware (where a special Act of the 
General Assembly restricts the killing of 
foxes to the protection of personal prop- 
erty), the rates of payment to be as follows: 

1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox, ex- 
cept as above indicated; 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox, except 
as above indicated; 

3. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel; 

4. Great-horned Owl—$4.00 for each adult 
great-horned owl, and $2.00 for fledglings 
which have not left the nest; and 

5. Goshawks—$2.00 for each adult gos- 
hawk, and $1.00 for fledglings which have 
not left the nest. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing resolution shall be duly published, 
in accordance with Section 1102 of Article 
XI of the Act aforesaid, in the May and 
June 1947 issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the attention 
of the public through the press and other 
available channels, the Executive Director 
being hereby authorized and directed to 
certify the foregoing rules and regulations 
as and for the act of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission.” 


I hereby certify the above to be a full, true 
and correct excerpt of the resolutions establish- 
ing bounties on certain predators killed in a 
wild state within the Commonwealth from July 
16, 1947 to May 31, 1948, inclusive, as adopted 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission at a 
meeting held May 7, 1947, public notice of which 
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LINCOLN MADE ASSISTANT TO 
DIRECTOR DAY 


Frederick C. Lincoln, a long-time employe 
of the Biological Survey, now U. S. Fish anj 
Wildlife Service, has been made Assistant 
to Director Albert M. Day. Mr. Lincoln wij 
continue to serve on the “Migratory Bird 
Regulations Committee,” but in the capacity 
of wildlife assistant to the Director he wil] 
have more time for research, particularly on 
the distribution of waterfowl and other birds, 
in the field in which he has attained inter. 
national distinction. 

With the advancement of Mr. Lincoln, the 
Section of distribution and Migration of 
Birds in the Fish and Wildlife Service was 
divided into two units. The first, which con- 
tinues the name of the old section will have 
as Chief, Dr. John W. Aldrich. Dr. Aldrich 
is located in the U. S. National Museum in 
Washington, from which point he will direct 
the work on bird banding and bird migra- 
tion, including that at the Patuxent Research 
Refuge. The second unit, Waterfowl Man- 
agement Investigations, will be under the 
direction of Cecil S. Williams as Chief. His 
headquarters will be in the central offices of 
the Service in the Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The flyway biologists will oper- 
ate under his direction. 


Quail Really Go for Lespedeza 

Korean lespedeza, aside from being one 
of the best erosion-control legumes, is a 
preferred game-food plant. The seeds of four 
plants, three of them domestic crops, make 
up more than half the fall and early winter 
diet of bobwhite quail, according to a thesis 
submitted to the University of Missouri by 
Leroy J. Korschgen for a master’s degree 
in wildlife conservation. 

The “big four” on the quail menu are 
Korean lespedeza, 17.4 per cent; corn, 168 
per cent; common ragweed, 12.7 per cent; and 
sorghum cane, 12.1 per cent. These four 
actually make up 59 per cent of the bob- 
white diet, according to the findings of 
this extensive and reliable study conducted 
in a rather typical midwestern state. 

Korschgen examined and analyzed the 
contents of 5,472 quail crops sent to the 
Missouri Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit 
by hunter-cooperators during the 1940 and 
1941 open seasons. His study interrupted by 
service in the armed forces, was not com- 
pleted until this year. The quail crops, it 
should be stated, came from 102 of Missouri's 
114 counties, and represent upland-game 
conditions in respect to the varying soil and 
crop complexities of the state. 

Other important items in the bobwhite 
quail diet during the November 10 to De- 
cember 31 period, when the birds may be 
hunted in Missouri, were acorns, 6.6 per 
cent; sassafras seed, 2.9 per cent; soybeans, 
2.6 per cent; and beggar’s ticks, 2.3 per cent, 
the report shows. 

Vegetable items of more than 300 kinds 
of plants were found in the quail crops 
to form 97.6 per cent of the food for the 
season. Animal matter made up the remain- 
ing 2.4 per cent. Quail feed heavily on in- 
sects during the spring, summer, and early 
fall, but they are dependent on vegetable 
foods in the more critical months. 








action is published in accordance with the Tre 
quirements of law. 


SETH GORDON, Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commissiom 
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“He’s almost like a little brother to me!” 


HUGE SNOWBALL ENGULFS DEER 


Ann Arbor—Michigan conservation men, 
now running final checks on the state’s 
winter kill of deer, may find some odd situa- 
tions but the chances are small for any re- 
ports to top the following one from Scotland. 

The story was passed along by Dave Sax- 
ton, Ann Arbor sportsman, who borrowed 
the clipping from a friend, who had received 
it from a sister in Leslie, Seotland. 

The story follows: 

“In the heart of the hills of Angus is a 
giant snowball with a whole herd of dead 
and frozen deer inside it. 

“Many strange freaks of nature happen in 
these remote places but this is one of the 
strangest in the experience of Mr. Allan 
Cameron, stalker at Glen Muick for over 30 
years. 

“Hikers taking the road from Clova to 
Ballater look down on his farm at Moulzie 
as they climb the hill. 

“When the snow came it caught on a ledge 
of rock high up on one of the hills at the 
head of Glen Cova and pushed a shelf out 
and out until it broke under its own weight. 

“The deer sheltering beneath it were en- 
gulfed. 

“With the deer as its core the snow gath- 
ered into a ball that ran down the steep hill- 
side, increasing in bulk and speed as it went. 

“It crossed the River South Esk, which 
was hidden under a canopy of snow and ice, 
and came to rest against the rocky, water- 
scarred hillside on the other side of the 
valley, about a mile and a half from Mr. 
Cameron’s home. 

“How many deer were hurled to their 
death will not be known until the snow 
melts, but Mr. Cameron has counted 25. 
Antlers in some cases, feet and legs in others, 
sticking through the surface of the huge ball 
reveal their presence.” 


More than a million dollars—$1,134,513, to 
to be exact—was grossed from the sale of 
Alaska fur-seal pelts sold at auction recently 
by the government. Average price was $48.73, 
about 7 per cent less than at the October 
auction. Blue fox skins averaged $10.32 in 
sale of 632 pelts, an upswing of 9 per cent 
from October. 
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Means Suggested to Keep Down 
Garden Rabbit Damage 


With gardening on the upswing there are 
repellents which discourage rabbits from 
munching beans and cabbage plants and 
other tender vegetation. One repellent is 
powdered lime sprinkled lightly on plants 
when they are damp. The dusting of sul- 
phur is also said to be effective. Wood ashes 
and red pepper mixed; three ounces of 
epsom salts to the gallon of water; or a 
teaspoonful of creolin or lysol to a gallon 
of water will also do the work if sprinkled 
or sprayed on the plants, it is claimed. So 
will dusted salts. 

In the case of the small backyard garden, 
dried blood or blood meal may be sprinkled 
on and along rows of plants. Bloody water 
in which meat or poultry has been washed is 
said to cause the pesky animals to shy off. 

Some of the commercial sprays serve a 
dual purpose. They kill insects and spores 
and keep off the rabbits. Tobacco extracts 
are said to be useful when mixed with 
sufficient water—two teaspoons to a gallon, 
with soapsuds added. 

If rain washes off the repellents the process 
must be repeated. 


KNOW YOUR SHOT 


As a helpful hint to hunters in selecting 
the proper shot sizes to use for wildfowl, 
upland game, and trap or skeet shooting, 
Western-Winchester has released the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


Shot Sizes 
For Upland Game All Gauges 
Woodcock, rail, quail in early season ..8 or 9 
Dove, quail in late season, small 
WEEE cased shAGnecd ohswdde'stecds 6, 7% or 8 
Pheasant, prairie chicken, grouse, 
TaDbIt ANG SGUUNTEE <6... ccc cee 4,5 or 6 
For Wildfowl 
Duck shooting over decoys .......... 5 or 6 
All other duck shooting .................. 4 
Cg ee a a re BB or 2 
Turkey and large size pests ....BB, 2 or 4 
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For Trap Shooting 
16-yard singles and first barrel 
i I ivi hide tencddscdne dice 7% or 8 
Second barrel of doubles and 
handicap targets .........ccccccees 7% or 8 
For Skeet Shooting 
For any skeet shooting ................0.:- 9 


Shells loaded with the shot indicated above 
are available in both the Western and Win- 
chester brands. 


GOD’S BLESSING 


Did you ever hear the bellow 
of a big bull frog 
In the stillness of the night 
as he hid down in the bog? 
Did you ever hear the drumming 
of a grouse, that wonder bird, 
The greatest sound of wildwood 
human ear has ever heard? 
Did you ever hear the call of moose 
in Spring or Fall, 
Which his lady love will answer 
to the monarch of them all? 
Did you ever hear the cooing 
of a mournful turtle-dove 
As he bows to his mate, 
his one and only love? 
Did you ever watch in wonder 
a flock of geese go by, 
And listen to the honking 
of the gander in the sky? 
Did you ever see a sunrise 
in the early morning hour, 
When all nature still is sleeping 
and the dew is on the flower? 
Did you ever walk the forest 
at sunset or at dawn 
And meet one of nature’s children, 
a little spotted fawn? 
Did you ever feel the coolness 
of October’s mountain air, 
When the tree and bush are turning 
to a hue so gay and fair? 
Oh my Brother know God’s blessing 
in His wondrous, glorious plan, 
For the beauty of the mountain 
and its children is for man. 
Howard Scarborough 





Photo by James R. Hayes. 


*Possum in the snow. 
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Left to right are Walter and Oscar Kamm, Robert Netterblade, Wm. Heese, Walt Ander- 


son, Chas. Foust, and 


ry Heese of the Pittsburgh Area, with three 8-point and one 


Har 
7-point deer killed in Centre County the first week of the 1946 season, 


The Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion is in a position to furnish qualified 
lecturers and demonstrators for an archery 
program. If your organization is interested 
in hunting with a bow, an introduction to 
this sport, or a general archery program, the 
P.S.A.A. will put you in contact with a 
lecturer in your area.—Clayton B. Shenk, 
Secretary, P.S.A.A., P. O. 1294, Lancaster, Pa. 


There are few persons who do not have 
a little archery in their blood. There are 
few who on seeing someone shoot with a 
bow and arrow, do not themselves have a 
yen to do so. This fascination the bow has 
for most people is not strange when we 
recall the centuries on centuries in which 
the bow was man’s principal aid in procur- 
ing food and clothing, his most efficient 
weapon of war, and a most delightful instru- 
ment of friendly competition. The bow and 
arrow today is no less a pleasurable instru- 
ment of friendly competition; and is success- 
fully used as a means of taking game, both 
big and small, by thousands of archers the 
country over each year. 


To shoot well is to enjoy your bow and 
arrows to the fullest extent. A bow used 
correctly is a precise and efficient weapon. 
As with anything else there are certain 
correct procedures in its use. It is the pur- 
pose of this booklet to present these pro- 
cedures in as simple a manner as possible. 
The system of shooting presented is used by 
leading archers the country over and cor- 
rectly applied will produce desirable results 
in a short time. 


Practice makes perfect. So practice each 
step until you have mastered it and are 
able to perform it in a smooth, relaxed, and 
natural manner. Check your positions and 
shooting form carefully before a mirror or 
better still have some accomplished archer 
check them for you. Practice by drawing 
without releasing the arrow. Knowing you 
are not going to shoot, full attention can 
be given to learning each step. When ready 
for actual shooting, stand ten or fifteen steps 
from the target and practice until you have 
mastered each step in correct shooting and 





your arrows form consistently close groups. 
You are then ready to move back to regular 
shooting distances. 


Practice for form; your score will improve 
in direct proportion to your mastering 
“sameness.” Just shooting is not practice 
and will not necessarily improve your score. 
Practice is directed application. Study the 
instructions and analyze your shooting tech- 
nique. Make certain that you are as nearly 
relaxed as possible during all shooting pro- 
cedure and that YOUR BOW IS NOT TOO 
STRONG. ARCHERY IS A GAME OF 
SKILL NOT A TEST OF STRENGTH. 


? 


ARCHERY TOURNAMENTS—REGIONAL AND 
LOCAL 


Regional 


Western Penna. Target Championship June 22, 
at North Park Allegheny County. Double Ameri- 
can Round and Clout. 


Field Championship, July 26, 
28 target *N. F. A. A. rules. 


Western Penna. 
at Sharon. 


JUN 


Eastern Penna. Field Championship, July 13 
at Steelstowns 28 targets N. F. A. A. rules, 

Eastern Penna. Target Championship July 2 
at Cedar Park Phila. Double American Royy 
and Clout. 

Central Penna. Field Championship August 1; 
at Consolidated Sportsmen Farm near Montour. 
ville. * 28 targets N. F. A. A. rules. 

Central Penna. Target Championship August u4, 
at Chambersburg. Double American Round an 
Clout. 

Thirteenth Annual Open Championship Tourn. 
ment of the Penna. State Archery Associatio, 
Inc. August 29, 30, 31, and September 1, 
Headquarters Hotel Yorktown, York. 

Events will be as follows: Men and Women: 

August 29, Field Shoot 14 targets Starting a 
3:00 P. M 

August 30, Field Shoot 14 targets Starting 
8:30 A. M. 

August 30, York Round, Col. & Nat. Starting 
at 1:00 P. M. 

August 30, Flight Shoot Starting at 5:00 P. y 

August 31, Clout Shoot Starting at 4:30 P. y 

August 31, Double American Round Starting « 
9:30 A. M. 

September 1 Team Shoot Starting at 9:30 A. ¥ 


Program furnished by writing Clayton 8 
Shenk, Sec. P. O. 1294, Lancaster Penna. 


Local Field Shoots 


May 25th Rock Raymond Park by Downingtown 
Archery Association. 
June 8th Pine Grove by Tri 
Archers at Pine Grove. 
June 29th Rock Raymond Park Downingtown 
Archery Association. 
August 10, City Park by Reading Field Archer, 
Reading, Pa. 
Sept. 14th Pine Grove Club Championship Pine 
Grove Archers at Pine Grove. 
October 5 Sportmen’s Farm near Montoursville 
by Susquehanna Bowmen 
5 Cedar Brook Park by Phila. Archery 
Club 
5 Gilberts Farm by York Archers at 
York 
5 North Park Allegheny County by 
Pittsburgh Archers 
12 Pope Young and Pow Wow Nazerth 
by Minsi Archery Conference 
19 Pine Grove by Swatara Archers & 
Pine Grove 
26 Rock Raymond Park by Downing: 
town Archery Association 


Gilberts Farm by York Archers ¢ 
York 


County Field 


Nov. 9 





Boys and girls in and near Upper Darby almost doubled their take of bunnies last 


winter. 


Shown above left to right are Deputy Game Protector Lester Ambler, Prospect 


Park; James Woody (7); Bob Whartnaby (16); Mrs. Ellen Dietrich in charge of the juvenile 


live game trapping program; and Joan Wrenn (13). 


Photo Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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RAW NORTH. By Charles E. Gillham. Published 
py A. S. Barnes and Co., Inc., New York. Price 
$3.75. Illustrated by Hob Hines. 275 pages. 


Here is a true and realistic account of one 
man’s adventures and experiences in the bleak 
country above the Arctic Circle. Charles Gill- 
ham’s knowledge of the Far North about which 
he writes with so much power is based on years 
of intimate acquaintance with both the land and 
its people. In RAW NORTH he describes his 
trip by plane from Alberta to the Arctic Ocean 
and south again through Alaska. His tale of 
the people he met, their hardships, and _ the 
dangers and obstacles to be overcome provide a 
thrilling tale. Gillham’s book is both informative 
and entertaining reading. His understanding of 
the chosen subject and his sure pen make his 
characters really live. 


OUTDOORS UNLIMITED. A Collection of Great 
Hunting Stories and Fishing Tales, selected by 
the Editors of the country’s leading Outdoor 


Magazines. Edited by J. Hammond Brown. 
Published by A. S. Brown, Co., Inc., New 
York, Price, $3.50. Illustrated. 343 pages. 


A collection of tales of the outdoors, of hunt- 
ing and fishing, by many well known outdoors 
writers. The book is sponsored by the Outdoor 
Writer’s Association of America. There are 
many hours of entertainment here for anyone 
who has followed a gun dog afield or angled for 
trout through turbulent waters. 


FREE LANCE PHOTOGRAPHY. By Townsend 


Godsey. Published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
Inc., New York. Price $4.00. Profusely il- 
lustrated. 246 pages. 


A book designed to cover the photographic field 
equally well for amateur or professional. How 
to plan, process, and sell photographs as well as 
the opportunities in the free lands field, rights 
and copyrights, are all covered in this informa- 
tive book. The author is Director of Photog- 
raphy, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


EXTINCT AND VANISHING MAMMALS OF 
THE OLD WORLD. By Francis Harper. Published 
by American Committee for International Wild 
Life Protection, New York Zoological Park, 
New York. Special Publication No. 12.  Il- 
lustrations by Earl L. Poole. 

A textbook of 850 pages describing extinct, 
vanishing or threatened mammals, from the 
Christian Era down to our modern times. It 
deals with the factors that have been and are 
being taken to conserve and preserve the world’s 
mammalian faunas. An important book for the 
scientifically interested. 


NORTHERN FISHES. By Eddy and Surber 
(Revised Edition). Published by the University 
of Minnesota Press, (Minneapolis, Minn. Price 
$4.00. 276 pages. Illustrated. 

Sportsmen, ichthyologists and conservationists 
alike will welcome this authoritative book on 
more than 150 varieties of fresh-water fishes. 
This book presents for the first time a compre- 
hensive treatment of the fishes characteristic of 
the Upper Mississippi region. There are ninety- 
three varieties illustrated, nine of them in full 
color. The territory covered includes the three 
great drainage systems of the continent flow- 
ing to the Hudson Bay, the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Many of the species 
described are to be found in the fresh-water 
lakes and streams throughout the northern part 
of our continent. A provocative discussion of 
lake and stream improvement and conservation, 
a field in which the authors are outstanding 
authorities, is provided. 


FISHERMAN’S PARADISE. By Jack Hambleton, 
with an introduction by Hon. W. G. Thompson, 
Ontario Minister of Lands and Forests. 172 pages. 
Eight colour plates and eight black and white 
illustrations. Published by Longmans, Green 
and Co., Inc., New York. Price $3.00. 

The call of the outdoors, lakes, rivers, streams 
and forests; the siren call to anglers runs through 
the story as a silver chain with connecting links 
of ever-changing scenes of fishing and outdoor 
life. A book of the North country. This book 
is the answer for the man who has only been 
fishing a few times, and wonders what kind of 
tackle to buy, how to use it and how te get there. 
It is a fine guide to the costs involved for a 


fishing trip. Some tall tales of fishing in the 
Northern Ontario waters, set the mood for the 
reader and then the author goes on to describe 
the technique of fishing, bait, and fly casting, 
still fishing, types of water and types of game 
fish. This book is an all around, comprehensive 
guide to fishing as it can be found in Ontario, 
today. 


THE BOOK OF TROUT LORE. By John Crowe. 
233 pages. Illustrated with photographs, draw- 
ings and diagrams. Price $3.75. Published 
by A. S. Barnes, New York. 


The wiley trout in all its aspects is thoroughly 
discussed in this fine book. The author furnishes 
a common-sense approach to the problems of 
trout fishing in the crowded and over-fished 
waters of today; together with practical sugges- 
tions on how to make lures and the use of them. 
Much valuable information on trout biology and 
food is included. A most welcome addition to 
every angler‘s library. 

















“Water! water!” 


WINTER TWIGS. By 
City College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
the Kansas Academy of Science; 
No. 1. 


This pocket size handbook is illustrated by line 
drawings of the woody twigs of the Kansas 
Woody plants. A very fine and practical means 
of identification of the twigs of the common na- 
tive trees and most important native shrubs. 
Most of the drawings are life size with a few 
enlarged to two or three times, for easy identi- 
fication. The handbook is a beginners manual 
in which emphasis is placed on recognition from 
drawings of twigs. Consequently, it is without 
the formal botanical descriptions which are to 
be found in larger works. 


Frank C. Gates, Kansas 
Published by 
Handbook 


FIELD BOOK OF ANIMALS IN WINTER. By 
Ann H. Morgan, Published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. Price $3.50. 528 pages. II- 
lustrated. 


Ann Haven Morgan, Ph. D., is Professor of 
Zoology at Mount Holyoke College and well 
qualified to author this handbook on animals and 
their lives through the winter months, whether 
they are found in the wilds or are the back- 
yard variety. Profusely illustrated with 283 
drawings and photographs, including 4 plates 
in color by Roger Tory Peterson. It described the 
winter sleep of woodchucks, the hoarded food 
of red squirrels, tells of the winter-day migra- 


tions of the crows and of the hibernating insects 
and their hiding places. Many other interesting 
species of wild life are fully described. A well 
written guide to nature. 


BIRDS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
cour and Ernst Mayr. Published by The Mac- 
Millan Co., New York. With line drawings 
by Earl L. Poole and Alexander Seidel. 309 
pages and 70 drawings. Price $3.75. 


This practical new book is a real contribution 
to ornithological literature now available, and to 
the Pacific World Series of which it is a part. 
Designed to help the reader recognize and identify 
birds found in the region of the Philippines, this 
book gives general and accurate information. 
The area covered includes 7083 islands, of which 
Luzon and Mindanao are the largest. The prin- 
cipal characteristics of 450 species of birdlife 
are given. The Authors are internationally known 
ornithologists and are on the staffs of the New 
York Zoological Society and The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Both men have spent 
several years in the oriental and Australian 
regions collecting bird-lore. 


By Jean Dela- 


UPLAND GUNNING. By William J. Schaldach, 
S. A. E. Published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. Countryman Press Book. 
Price $7.50. 

An outstanding collection of 48 examples of 
dry-point, etching, aquatinting, and soft-ground 
etchings together with eight full-color reproduc- 
tions of the artist’s distinctive water colors 
of game birds. The text is presented in the form 
of a legend opposite each picture and tells of 
some interesting facet of sport, natural history, 
conservation or the technique of print making. 
Schaldach is well known as one of the country’s 
leading wildlife artists. His work is included 
in the permanent collections of the Library of 
Congress, The Print Room of the New York 
Public Library, The Vanderpool Memorial Gal- 
lery of Dartmouth College and numerous other 
institutions. His works are printed in limited 
editions, and are considered collector’s items. 


KNOWING YOUR TREES. By G. H. Collingwood. 
Published by the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Washington, 6, D. C. Illustrated with 529 
photographs showing typical trees, and their 
leaves, bark, flowers, and fruits. 213 pages. 
New and enlarged (tenth) edition. 


Trees, like people, are known for their charac- 
teristics and important contributions to society. 
Mr. Collingwood, in this new edition, has thrown 
a revealing light on more than a hundred out- 
standing American trees—twice the number ap- 
pearing in the first editions. Actual photo- 
graphs, winter and summer, of each tree, its leaf, 
bark, flower and fruit are presented. The text 
briefly and simply written, describes the botanical 
aspects of each tree, the meaning of its scientific 
name and the distinguishing features. 


HUNTER’S CHOICE. By Archibald Rutledge. A 
Countryman Press Book published by A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. Price $7.50. 
210 pages. Illustrated by Paul Bransom. 


The author has chosen a collection of the best 
of his tales on hunting and outdoor experiences 
in compiling this book, which should be a valued 
addition to any sportman’s library. He has the 
rare ability to transport the reader on a day’s 
shoot in the open country and to feel with him 
the thrill of following the ruffed grouse, the 
wildest of game birds, and to hear the winnowing 
flight of wildfowl as they approach the blind. 
Each of the stories is built around adventures 
with gun and dog, or depicts the various behavior 
of wild creatures. 


THE CREAM OF POINTERDOM. 1900 through 
1945. By V. E. Willoughby, Associate Professor 
of Mechanics, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 382 pages. 


A collection of the data published in the Field 
Dog Stud Book during the years from 1900 through 
1945, and as the title of the book implies, on 
Pointers. To any one contemplating ownership 
or those, already proud owners of a member 
of the great pointer family of dogs, this volume 
will prove a fine reference guide. 
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Taking part in the successful dinner of the Columbia County Rod and Gun Club re- 
cently were (from the left, above) seated—Lewis H. Estep, Berwick, and Mark Hagenbuch, 
Bloomsburg, game protectors; Harold Moltz, Williamsport, a member of the State Game 
Commission; Charles Parkinson, club president; Donald Faust, entertainment chairman 


who presided; standing—the Rev. M. E. 
Lehr; Robert E. Lattimer, Willia 


Schnorr; Frank Nuss, secretary; Sheriff Ray E. 
t, division 


supervisor of the Game Commission; 


mspor 
M. Myron Shoemaker, Laceyville, special lecturer for the Game Commission, and Ray 


Harley, of the banquet committee. 


Dupont Camp 231, United Sportsmen, recently 
initiated a class of 100 new members. The cere- 
monies were followed by a pig roast and enter- 
tainment. Gordon Llewellyn, vice-president of 
the Northern Division of United Sportsmen was 
the principal speaker of the evening. The mem- 
bers of Dupont Camp have cooperated in building 
a dam at Game Lands No. 91, located in Bear 
Creek Township which is now open to the public. 





More than 40 valuable sporting goods prizes 
were awarded at the annual banquet of the 
Fayette County Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation heli the latter part of May at the 
Dawson Fair Grounds. A turkey dinner complete 
with all the “trimmin’s’” was served to over 400 
persons. 





A crow-killing contest, sponsored by the Ebens- 
burg Sportsmen’s Association opened recently. 
Plans were made at the April meeting to award 
prizes to the five most successful killers after the 
contest closes November 15th. The competition 
is open to everyone. The top part of the beak 
of each crow killed should be turned in to 
Risaliti’s Service Station, Ebensburg. 


Photo Bloomsburg Morning Press. 


The three-fold goal toward which the Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen of Lycoming County will work 
this year was outlined during the annual ban- 
quet of that organization attended by more than 
800 members, according to the clipping from the 
Williamsport Sun. 


Outlines Geal 


Mr. Bender announced details of the three- 
year goal. The first in importance is to develop 
the grounds at the newly acquired sportsmen’s 
park; second, to better the relationship between 
farmer and hunter so that the farmer’s land may 
be used for hunting purposes; last and highly im- 
portant is the cleaning up of the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna River to make it suitable for 
fishing. This, Mr. Bender said, is to include the 
sealing of the abandoned coal mines from where 
the polluted waters originate. 


Other announcements included a vote of thanks 
extended to the workers who secured more than 
8,000 members for the organization; the offering 
of the memorial grounds to nearby groups for 
picnics and outings by appointment; and the 
annual picnic to be held Wednesday, July 30, 
and extending until Saturday, Aug. 2. 


JUNE 


In an individual game stocking program, never 
surpassed by any other club in the Common. 
wealth, the Lehigh County Fish and Gam 
Protective Association turned out for 
release a herd of five pair of deer; a flock of 
real wild turkeys including one tom and seven 
hens, 300 male ring-neck pheasants, and 3 
pairs of quail. 


The entire cost of this project, realized th: 

a donation drawing conducted last fall, will mp 
better than .$2,150. What money remains jp 
the game fund, as announced by Victor 4, 
Steckel and Stanley Laudenslager, will be spent 
before the year is over on the raising of more 
pheasants or quail for release or the 

of full grown Dirds for the field trial this fal 
on State Game Lands No. 205. 


The association game stocking program was 
begun in January with the release of ten deer 
purchased from the Trexler-Lehigh Game pre- 
serve. The animals, tatooed in the ear by 
Tilghman §S. Cooper Jr., were liberated in two 
groups along the base of the Blue Mountains. 

Towards the end of January eight range. 
raised wild turkeys secured from the Woodmont 
Rod and Gun club, Western Maryland, were 
stocked in vicinity of the foothills of the Bake 
Oven Knob. The birds were in excellent con- 
dition and were able to fly like pheasants when 
the crate was opened. Ample corn was pro- 
vided for the wild turkeys throughout the heavy 
snow. 


On the 11 and 12 of March, some 50 members of 
the association assisted in stocking the 300 male 
pheasants ordered through Frank J. Finster of 
Rome, N. Y. Express connections were good 
and the birds which were shipped in New York 
State in the late afternoon arrived here the very 
next morning. 

Due to a well planned program by Mr. Steckel, 
the pheasants which were in fine condition and 
ready to pop out of the boxes, were all dis- 
tributed on the same day they arrived at Allen- 
town. A complete listing of the persons who 
assisted in the program and the townships 
covered is to be published this fall in the Little 
Lehigh. 


The final consignment of game came on Satur- 
day, March 15, when the 31 pairs of quail ar- 
rived in exceptionally fine condition from the 
Croswhite Quail farm, Abington, Virginia. As 
agreed, the birds were all turned over to Ernest 
A. Kistler and liberated on the expanding farm- 
game project from the Kempton to Lynnport 
area. 


The association’s game stocking program was 
designed to cover all phases of large and small 
game _ stocking. With a favorable breeding 
season hunting next fall should show some im- 
provement. 


The Hunters and Anglers Club of Centre 
County, Bellefonte, Pa., was incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania on March 10, 1947 and 
held its first meeting under the new charter on 
March 14. Officers elected were: President, Lewis 
©rvis Harvey, Bellefonte; Vice-President, Charles 
A. Mensch, Bellefonte; Secretary, Harold H 
Armstrong, State College; and Treasurer, W. 
Leslie Thomas, Bellefonte. Directors 
were: Guyer Kelley, Milesburg; Bliss Meyer, 
Curtin; Harry N. Meyer, James Funk and Ben- 
jamin Bradley, all of Bellefonte. Committee 
Chairmen appointed were: Game, Bunny Meyer; 
Fish, Don Keeler; Forestry, Tom Mosier; Mem- 
bership, Les Thomas; Property, Gus Kelley; En- 
tertainment, Frank Sasserman; and Finance, W: 
L. Thomas. 

There are four types of memberships: Active, 
Life, Associate and Junior. The club’s program 
includes: Erection of club house, near Fisher- 
mans Paradise, with indoor range; installation of 
outdoor rifle, pistol, trap and skeet ranges; stock- 
ing and feeding of Pheasant, Quail, Rabbits and 
Fish; the organization of a Senior and Junior 
Rifle and Pistol Club and the promotion of 
County Championships with the Rod and Gu 


The Club was organized on January 29, 1965: 
by a group of 90 men from the various industries 
located in Bellefonte. The organization was know? 
as “The Industrial Sportsmen’s Association.” 
Later it was changed to “Hunters and Angler 
Club of Centre County.” The 1946 membership 
totaled 674. This year the goal is 2500. 

The Club is planning to hold the first An- 
nual Hunters Dinner this fall. 
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The West Chester Fish and Game Association, 
under its new leadership, has already embarked 
on a constructive program for 1947. The most 
extensive stocking of fish and game in its history 
has been launched, coupled with field days and 
other recreational activities that speak for the 
Club’s desire to give more sport, more .fun, and 
more satisfaction in conservation measures to 
more members than the Association has ever 
had before. 

New president, Lawrence J. Reilly, called the 
frst meeting of the executive committee on 
March 14. With Vernon L. Hoffman, Sr., in 
the vice president’s chair, and with a good turn- 
out of committee men present, the Association’s 
program for 1947 got rolling to a powerful start. 

Top position was given the Club’s drive for 
membership, with 2000 as the goal, backed by 
a program of activity that should merit the 
support of all members, old and new. “Eagle” 
and Vernon teamed up on the appointment of 
strong committees to handle the interesting line- 
up of activities, with Dr. H. E. Martin repeating 
as membership chairman. 

Reinforcing the membership drive, were such 
constructive programs as stocking 1000 eight- 
inch brook trout, at the Club’s expense, in streams 
which will be announced at the April 11 meet- 
ing; the decision to place an order for 600 day- 
old pheasant chicks, 300 to be raised by Marshall 
Brown and 300 by Walter Styer, and to build 
a pen at Marshall’s place similar to the pen 
erected by the Club on Walt’s farm last year. 
(Read the editorial, “$20 for $1” on page two 
for the cost and significance of this program.) 

These stocking plans are only the first chapter 
in the Club’s plans. Development and growth 
on a sound, carefully planned basis is the order 
of the day. It was stipulated that the pheasant 
chicks must be received not later than June 15, 
otherwise they will not be accepted. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 

States, Department of Ohio, have now estab- 
lished Conservation of our Natural Resources 
as a major program objective of this Department. 
The original resolution was adopted at the 
Department Encampment held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
last July. The organization work has moved 
forward rapidly with Department, District, County 
and Post committees being establislfed throughout 
the State of Ohio. 


The “eternal gratitude of the nation eternally 
expressed”” is to be symbolized in a way most 
appropriate by the National Tribute Grove of 
ever-living redwoods, established and preserved 
as a tribute to the men and women in the armed 
services of the United States in World War II. 

At a meeting in Sacramento, the California 
State Park Comission Officially gave the name 
National Tribute Grove to a magnificent pri- 
meval redwood forest within the state park 
system in the Mill Creek-Smith River region in 
Del Norte County. It is on the Redwood High- 
way five miles northeast of Crescent City, and 
four miles, airline, from the Pacific Ocean. 


According to reports from a Lancaster County 
sportsman’s organization, the famous World 
War II “Jeep” has been put to another practical 
use, stocking trout in those hard-to-get-to places. 
Anyone who has had any experience with these 
little vehicles knows their ability to go almost 
any place. You’ll probably hear more about them 
in future stocking programs. 


Robert D. Reed, of Ligonier, predator control 
expert and Special Services Assistant for the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission in the south- 
western part of the State, staged an exhibition 
of control methods for trapping the fox and 
other killers, recently, at the Pony Farm of the 
Armstrong County Hunting and Fishing Club. 





Clayton Shenk, president, Lancaster Archery 
Club, has announced that the outdoor season is 
in full swing. They have extra equipment avail- 
able to the public and invite anyone to try their 
hand at archery any Thursday evening or Sat- 
urday afternoon. 





The Venango County ‘Coon and Fox Hunters 
Association held a ‘coon dog trial recently on the 
Bucktails’ recreation grounds in Cranberry. Top 
Prize was $500.00. Some of the best field trial 
dogs in the game were entered. The Association 
is a member of W. P. C. H. and F. T. A. and 
the N. C. T. A. 
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Ross L. Leffler, President of the Game Commission, addressing a recent meeting of the 
Homestead District Sportsmen’s Association. The club now has over 800 members. Photo 
Wm. C. Bittner, Secretary. 





A group at luncheon during the recent Spring Trials held at Marienville. Left to right: 
Gene Galloway, Jack Stuart, Rich Tuttle, Pat Reeder, Doc Anderson, Mrs. Walter Bublitz, 
oe and Ray McWilliams. Photo Edgar D. McKean, Secretary, Pa. Field Trial 








Last year Walter Picklo, R. D. No. 1, Conemaugh, raised some ringneck pheasants from 
day-old chicks, several of which he kept over the winter. An unusually large rooster’s 
constant early morning crowing soon attracted a wild cock to the enclosure where 
the two birds held animated aver every morning. 
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Have had numerous requests from sportsmen 
from all parts of the State and even from New 
Jersey who read my article in the Game News 
regarding calling in a Great Horned Owl. They 
want to know where they can purchase a call. In 
as much as I use my voice as a call, I would 
hate to part with it. I believe there is a great 
interest in learning methods of calling in this 
killer, and would suggest that an article be 
written by some of our experts along this line 
explaining how it is done. It is also a wonderful 
way to get crows to come in when other means 
fail—Game Protector William R. Overturf, New 
Castle, April, 1947. 





While traveling along a road near Shartlesville, 
I noticed a tin can bobbing around in a plowed 


field. Stopping to investigate, I found a wood- 
chuck with its head caught in an old rusty tin 
can. After I removed the can, the animal ran 
away, apparently unharmed by the experience. 
What the attraction inside the can could have 
been is still a mystery, as all I could find was a 
little wet mud.—Game Protector E. J. Turner, 
Centerport, April, 1947. 


A mail carrier whom I know told me of a 
ringneck cock pheasant seen near his chicken 
coop with a half-grown rat in his bill. He 
asked if cock pheasants would kill rats. I in- 
formed him that they are known to kill mice 


and sometimes kill and destroy rabbit nests, but 
this is the first instance I had heard of them 
killing rats—Game Protector John R. Langen- 
April, 


bach, South Williamsport, 1947. 





This Spring has seen the heaviest migration 
of Mergansers in Erie Bay that have ever been 
observed. It has been estimated by those who 
have watched these migrations in the past, that 
between 20 to 25 thousand of these birds were 
in the Bay at one time.—District Supervisor 
Hayes T. Englert, Oil City, April, 1947. 





April has been a very wet month in the 
Pocones. It is possible that it may have some 
bearing on the nesting season in this section. 
Deer continue to be killed on the highways in 
this area at a very high rate. Few “winter 


killed’’ deer are being found by the trout fisher- 
men.—Game Protector Paul L. Failor, Mt. Pocono, 
April, 1947. 

















JUNE 


On March 14 I had a call to pick up a liye 
beaver that a farmer found in his tool shed, at 
least two miles away from the nearest creek. 
The animal must have started to travel overlang 
and took refuge in the shed when frighteneg 
by cars on the nearby highway. The farmer re. 
lated how he had tried to feed some fish to 
the beaver, but “Bennie” politely refused such 
fare. 

The greatest flood in almost forty years covered 
great areas in Crawford County this Spring, 
Undoubtedly the flood waters did much damage 
to wildlife, especially to the nests of birds and 
rabbits. The Riverside Golf course was covered 
with water and on that area alone the carcasses of 
nearly forty woodchucks were found.—Game 
Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge Springs, 
April, 1947. 
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The Southern Lancaster County Farmer-Sports- 
men’s Association at Quarryville bought a set of 
bird charts for each of the schools in the south- 
ern part of my district. There are eighty-one 
schoels there. I think that this club should be 
congratulated.—Game Protector John P. Eicholtz, 
Strasburg, April, 1947. 





I believe 90 percent of all the deer in my dis- 
trict are to be found at the present time in 
farmer’s fields in the evening and a good per- 
centage of them even come in the daytime. One 
farmer in the Kettle Creek section complained 
that from thirty to fifty deer could be found 
daily on his new seeding. It seems rather serious 
that our deer must feed in fields to survive. It 
is practically impossible to find them in the more 
wooded areas.—Game Protector Vern A. Van- 
Order, Renovo, April, 1947. 





Charley Wolf, a Cooperator on Farm-Game 
Project No. 88, related an interesting experience 
he had with a ringneck cock bird recently. As 
Charley was plowing with his tractor, a big cock 
bird flew out of the fence row straight toward 
him, trying to sink his spurs into him. The 
bird followed the tractor until the plowing was 
finished and then followed back to the barn. 
Charley, alighting from his tractor, was chased 
into the house by the irate bird. The bird con- 
tinued to stay about the house and in due course 
found three hen birds nearby. It seems that 
Charley’s pursuer has now lost all interest in 
sinking his spurs into human flesh, and has now 
gathered unto himself a harem.—Game Protector 
Samuel K. Weigel, Mercer, April, 1947. 
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KILROY Is 


WATCHING. 
YOU / 





I had quite a few inquiries last winter from 
people wanting to know if we had a Deputy 
Game Protector by the name of Kilroy. It seems 
that a certain trapper was setting muskrat traps 
before the start of the season last Fall and one 
morning found a note tacked on a stake near his 
traps. The sign read ‘Kilroy is watching you.” 
I understand that all traps were gathered up in 
a hurry!—Game Protector Chester S. Siegel, Ben- 
ton, April, 1947. 


On April 7, while traveling along Bear Creek 
near the old Davidson farm in Elk County look- 
ing over a nice stand of mixed pine, hemlock and 
hardwood timber, I noticed a big black cherry 
tree that looked considerably clawed.| It looked 
as if cub bears had been using it for a playground. 
Stopping, I looked carefully around and about 
60 yards away I saw a mother bear watching me 
intently, then noticed she had three cubs with 
her. The cubs were quite large and evidently 
were her young of last year. Mother and cubs 
weren't quite certain of me but eventually worked 
around to my left and out of sight. I then went 
over to the spot where I had first seen the trio 
and found the bears had been feeding on an old 
deer carcass. However, I was amused at my de- 
ductions on the old cherry tree and then having 
my theory proved, for the cubs were certainly 
doing considerable climbing on a number of trees 
in that area, exactly like human youngsters in 
that every tree was a challenge to their climbing 
ability—Game Protector Theodore C. Carlson, 
Johnsonburg, April, 1947. 





Deer have started to use the plots that were 
bulldozed for food and cover, in this area. Re- 
ceived a report from Fire Warden Lee Neely of 
Knox, that fire had burned over several acres of 
land near Knox. After the fire was out, he was 
going over the charred area to see what damage 
had been done and found a spot about four feet 
in diameter that had not been burned over. In 
this spot a rabbit had bedded down for the 
day. The animal had been surrounded by fire 
but was unhurt and in good enough condition 


to jump and run out when Mr. Neely came near. 
—Game Protector Levi R. Whippo, Parkers Land- 
ing, April, 1947. 
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Wyoming Forest District reported 13 separate 
days of rain in April, 1947, with a total of 4.70 
inches of rainfall as measured at the Hazleton 
Weather Station. This, no doubt, has accounted 
for the loss of our young rabbits as the bottom- 
lands are standing full of water. 

Three complaints were received this past 
month of damage to game habitat by beavers. 
Sportsmen and other interested individuals in the 
vicinity of Canadensis are very much concerned 
by the loss of the ideal game areas due to beaver 
damming large areas. An alarming number of 
game birds and animals have been observed 
killed on the highways during the past month. 
On one 23 mile trip, I saw 8 rabbits and one 
grouse killed by automobiles.—Special Services 
Assistant Robert D. Parlaman, Forty Fort,, April, 
1947. 





An unusual thing takes place every Spring at 
the residence of Clyde Hatten, a retired con- 
tractor of DuBois. For the past four years a 
wren has returned to nest in a house in Hatten’s 
back yard, and always arrives on the 23rd day of 
April. Mr. Hatten has kept a record of it’s arrival 
every year. On the 23rd this year the little bird 
returned to the bird house. Maybe it has a 
calendar or maybe it is just a coincidence. Who 
knows?—Game Protector Frank E. Couse, DuBois, 
April, 1947. 
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received 


Three complaints were 
this vicinity, that foxes infected with the dread 


recently in 


disease, rabies, were molesting animals. Upon 
investigation, I found that two cases concerned 
grey foxes, which came right into the door yards 
attaeking dogs in both cases, or anything that 
appeared in their way. Both of these foxes had 
all the signs of a bad case of rabies, their frames 
consisting of nothing but skin and bones. The 
third case presented a fox walking around in a 
man’s back yard in broad daylight. Observing 
the fox from the kitchen window, the man se- 
cured his gun and walked out on the porch 
and shot it. The raccoon population is also 
being affected by rabies, according to reports 
and my own _ observation.—Game Protector 
Howard F. Hoffman, Susquehanna, April, 1047. 


Assisted in organizing a Junior Sportsmen’s 
Club at Sheppton made up of boys from 10 to 
16 years of age. The Club is sponsored by the 
Sheppton Outdoor Club, which is the senior 
sportsmen’s club of this vicinity. Plans have 
been made to teach the boys game conservation, 
predator control, game feeding and _ building 
feeders, prevention of forest fires, and building 
of bird houses. Predator trapping contests will 
be held with prizes for the winners. I hope to 
get a Junior Club started in every sportsmen’s 
club in my district—Game Protector Theodore 
T. Schafer, Conyngham, April, 1947. 





Foxes should be getting conspicuous by their 
absence in the future, according to the number 
of red fox pups that have been dug out and 
killed in Toboyne and Jackson Townships, Perry 
County this Spring. Within an area of about 
twelve square miles there have been seven dens 
found and dug out which netted 43 ‘red fox 
kits. Parts of deer, skunk, opossums, rabbits, 
gray squirrels, ringneck pheasants, chickens, moles 
and soup bones were found, the latter apparently 
carried from some nearby hunting camp.—Game 
Protector Harold E. Russell, R. D. 1, Blain, April. 
1947. 





Presque Island Bay was host for almost a 


month to 15,000 Mergansers. They fed to a large 
extent on the Gizzard Shad, a supposedly worthless 
fish which has been coming in near the shore in 
great numbers and dying off and littering the 
shore or bay front.—Game Protector Clifford L 
Ruth, Wesleyville, April, 1947. 





On the evening of April 3rd, while enroute to 
my Headquarters from West Reading, five deer 
jumped the road immediately in front of my 
car. Several miles of rubber were burned off 
my tires in a hurry. Deer are apparently very 
numerous in this section of northern Berks County 
in the vicinity of Hamburg. The District Game 
Protector has received many damage complaints.— 
Special Services Assistant T. A. Reynolds, West 
Reading, April, 1947. 





At the Wild Turkey Propagation Area on 
Game Lands No. 89-A, bears have been giving 
us much trouble. They dig under the electric 
fence, kill and eat the young turkeys and destroy 
the feed boxes. It seems that electricity has no 
effect on bears—Game Protector, Miles Reeder, 
Lock Haven, April, 1947. 





A great horned owl and a fledgling were killed 
recently by Mrs. Martin Szymarek. In the nest 
she found parts of two ringneck pheasants, one 
rabbit, one robin, one rat, and one mouse. The 
head and front parts of the pheasants and rabbit 
were eaten but the others were intact.—Game 
Protector L. H. Wood, Wellsboro, April, 1947. 





Despite the fact that over four thousand foxes 
have been taken out of Greene County in the 
past two years, farmers are still coming in and 
complaining of severe losses of livestock.—Game 
Protector John F. Blair, Waynesburg, April, 1947. 





While patrolling the Letterkenny Army Depot 
recently, Game Protector A. M. Crist had a 
rather unusual experience. He saw a Cooper's 
hawk in flight and shot it. Before he had a 
chance to emerge from his blind, another hawk 
swooped down and picked up the dead bird and 
continued on its flight. He followed and event- 
ually killed the second one. After he examined 
both birds, he found that one was the female 
and the other one, the male. The protective 


instinct, even in killers, is very much in evidence. 
—Game Protector Lester E. Sheaffer, 
1947. 


Uniontown, 
April, 
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GAMEBIRD PROPAGATION—from page 11 
with hot water, and others again by using in the manufacture of incubators. Hithert 





Reummur’s hatching and rearing apparatus, 
about 1840. (From G. Bradshaw’s “Artificial 
Incubation”: Farmer’s Bul. No. 22, Dept. 


Agr. 
New South Wales, 1909). 


in London, Bath, and other places in the 
British Isles. About 1840, Reammur, who 
invented the Reammur thermometer, hatched 
chickens in casks surrounded by manure. 
Later he improved his technique by putting 
eggs in drawers over a baker’s oven, and 
then he substituted hot water for dry heat 
and obtained fair results (Fig. 4). 


Development of Mechanical “Hens” in 
Europe and America 


About 1846, a Mr. Cantelo of England, 
successfully brought out a machine called 
the “Hydro Incubator,” which differed from 
all the previous constructions in two im- 
portant points. First, the degree of heat 
to which the eggs were subjected, namely 
106° F., was much higher than in the Chinese 
or Egyptian ovens. Second, the heat was 
provided on top of the eggs by a stream of 
hot water flowing over the egg chamber. 


As attested by the great Irish aviculturist, 
J. J. Nolan, Cantelo’s hatching and rearing 
establishment must have been years in ad- 
vance of his time. In addition to the in- 
cubation, Cantelo used an artificial “mother” 
to brood the chicks, which consisted of a 
number of heated pipes about an inch and a 
quarter in diameter, and about the same 
distance apart, resting on supports about 
five inches from the floor. In his mechan- 
ical contrivances, Cantelo — successfully 
hatched and reared turkeys, peafowls, guinea 
fowls, and ducks as well as domestic chicks. 


Eight years later Carlo Minasi put on the 


market an incubator reputed to give an’ 


eighty per cent hatch. The eggs were half- 
imbedded in sand, and placed over tubes of 
hot water. Eggs of Barnacle geese, ostriches, 
and chickens were successfully incubated. 


In 1875, in the United States, W. C. Baker 
of Alpine, near Englewood, N. J., was re- 
puted to be incubating and brooding 
chickens, ducks, and turkeys artificially. 
In the January 13, 1876, issue of Forest and 
Stream the editor wrote a lengthy editorial 
about the Baker enterprise prefaced with 
this terse statement: “If we are rightly in- 
formed, the majority of the attempts in the 
matter of artificial incubation, in this 
country at least, have been in the na- 
ture of experiments, and have not been 
conducted to that point where a profitable 
result places the project beyond a perad- 
venture, or a risk of failure. Many have 
hatched eggs by artificial heat, produced in 
a variety of ways, some with hot air, some 





manure as a substitute for the animal heat 
of the hen; but these efforts appear to have 
been fitful, and whether from the exigencies 
of another occupation, or a want of means, 
or from whatever cause, have not been 
pushed with vigor, or brought prominently 
before the public as a tangible pecuniary 
success. But Mr. Baker’s enterprise comes 
under quite a different category.” 


Then followed a detailed description of 
Baker’s incubator and brooder. The incu- 
bator consisted of “rows of tables like those 
in a wholesale dry goods store, only the 
drawers, when pulled out, disclosed instead 
of ‘goods’ the layers of eggs . . in their 
coverings of flannel.” Hatching was done 
by means of hot water “heated by lamps 
so connected with an electric battery that 
upon the water becoming too hot, or too 
cold, the lamp is acted upon and the water 
brought again to the proper temperature.” 











T. Christy’s Hydro incubator, 
G. Bradshaw’s “Artificial Incubation,” Farmer’s 
Bul. No. 22, Dept. Agr. New South Wales, 1909). 


1877. (From 


This system apparently was Baker’s inven- 
tion. 

Adjoining the incubator room was a large 
hot house, the spaces on each side of the 
center walk, usually occupied by banks of 
flowers, being divided by wire screens into 
little compartments, planted with rose bushes, 
and communicating directly with the arti- 
ficial mothers. Baker’s brooder consisted of 
a low, flat cylinder filled with hot air, and 
covered with a blanket. 


One very popular incubator in the ’70’s 
was that invented by T. Christy (Fig. 5) 
which consisted of an egg-drawer under a 
hot-water tank from which two gallons of 
hot water were drawn off twice in every 
twenty-four hours, to be replaced with the 
same quantity of boiling water. However, 
it, like many other incubators that followed, 
failed in generating and maintaining a uni- 
formity of heat during the incubation period. 

Charles Hearson was the man destined to 
discover an appliance which fulfilled all 
reasonable expectations in the way of con- 
trolling temperature in the egg chamber. 
In 1881, Hearson patented the first ether- 
wafer thermostat. 


The early eighties marked the beginning 
of an era in the United States of new in- 
cubation methods, and a marked increase 


the Americans had not taken artificial jp. 
cubation seriously, from the fact that the 
natural methods of hatching were sufficien 
to supply the demands of both domestir 
birds, and game birds. The majority of 
American incubators up to 1884 were modeled 
after the English pattern, namely, a hot. 
water tank on an insulated box or chest, 
heated by a lamp and carried over the egg. 
drawer. Then Mr. Nix, of Illinois, applied 
for a patent on a hot-air machine, later 
sold under the name “The Prairie State” 
that was reputed to be “the first one to give 
really practical results.” 


H. H. Stoddard, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1886 published a booklet on “Incubation, 
Natural and Artificial,” which gave a brief 
history of incubation, listed twelve popular 
makes of incubators with the manufacturer's 
discussion of their selling points (Fig. 6), 
mentioned one commercial brooder that pro- 
vided heat from beneath the chicks (Fig. 7), 
and furnished instructions for building a 
home-made incubator (Fig. 8). Within the 
next fifteen years, over 200 makes of in- 
cubators and many brooders appeared on 
the American market. 


Gamebird Raising in the United States— 
1850 to 1899 
Quail 


Prior to 1850 Americans made little prog- 
ress in the propagation of even domestic 
birds. The first attempts at raising game- 
birds were with quail in the early fifties. 


The January 1851 issue of American Agri- 
culturist quotes from Brown’s “American 
Bird Fancier” regarding “The European quail 
which can be reared in the house.” Brief 
instructions are given on feeding and care. 
Cabia Blanco hatched and reared quail suc- 
cessfully with bantams in 1853, according to 
a letter published fifty-two years afterwards. 
A detailed account of quail propagation about 
the year 1867, appeared in an article printed 
fifteen years later in the Westfield Monitor 
by John J. Willis, President of the West- 
field, New Jersey Game Society. Willis wrote 
of seeing “young quail hatched and grow 
to full size in New York City. Mr. A. ¢ 
Lawrence of Ninth Street, has made a sut- 
cess of the experiment . . . Mr. Lawrence's 
arrangements consisted of wire netting, ex- 
tending from the fences of his court yard 
on three sides, or above fifty feet in length, 
three feet high and the same width, parti- 
tioned off for three pairs of birds. In the 
enclosure were planted dwarf evergreens 
and suitable boxes in which the birds could 
take shelter in wet or cold weather.” Un- 
doubtedly hatching and brooding were done 
by the hens. 


“Protector” of the Office of West New 
Jersey Protective Society, in 1874 sub- 
mitted a lengthy article to Forest and Stream 
on “How to Raise Quail,” which gave speci- 
fications and diagrams of a nine-compart- 
ment holding pen, one compartment to 4 
pair of quail, and detailed instructions fot 
feeding and liberating. This article which 
dealt with maintenance but not propagation, 
was so favorably received by the public that 
it was reprinted a year later. 
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In January 1877, a reader inquired of the 
Editor of Forest and. Stream: “Can I breed 
quail from a trio I have?” The answer 
was: “Probably not in confinement; turn 
them out in the spring and they will breed.” 
Likewise in April, 1877, in reply to a cor- 
respondent’s query: “Will California quail 
breed in confinement?” The editor declared, 
“We do not believe they will breed in con- 
fnement.” Thus seventy years ago the 
propagation of quail, either bobwhite or 
California, was considered impossible. Ap- 
parently the pioneer work of Lawrence in 
the sixties was unknown. 

Quail, however, were kept in captivity at 
that time, even though there was no re- 
corded attempt at propagation. Messrs. 
Whitney and Morris, 218 Washington Street, 
New York City, were listed as dealers in live 
quail. A number of writers reported their 
success (or lack of it) in keeping bobwhites 
in confinement. “Pip” was a common trouble. 
The only treatment recommended was the 
swabbing of the throat with salicylic acid. 
It is interesting to note that mortality ran 
high where the maintenance diet was low 
in vitamin A-containing ingredients, but 
deaths were infrequent when greens were 
fed often. In March, 1877, James Bryce of 
Madison, N. J., submitted plans for a three- 
compartment pen for holding quail in winter 
and recommended a ration of wheat, buck- 
wheat, rye, corn, gravel, and wood ashes, 
supplemented by daily servings of finely 
sliced cabbage and celery tops, and bi-weekly 
feedings of chopped onions mixed with hay 
or grass seed. 


On August 16, 1877, a record appeared of 
bobwhite quail being successfully hatched 
and brooded in captivity. Sixteen eggs were 
incubated by a domestic fowl, and the re- 
sulting chicks brooded by a male California 
quail. However, details of this achievement 
Were lacking. 

In 1880 Dr. Bradley Hull of Cleveland, 
Ohio, successfully mated bobwhites in con- 

ement. Seventeen chicks hatched from 
twenty-three eggs after 27 days of incuba- 
tion. Flies, beetles, grasshoppers, meal- 
Worms, ant eggs, hempseed, canary seed, rape, 
millet, wheat, buckwheat, lettuce, grated car- 
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Incubators of the eighties: (a) ‘“‘Thermostatic,” 


(b) “Eclipse,” (c) “Eureka.” (From H. H. Stod- 
dards “Incubation, Natural] and Artificial,” 1886). 


rots, apples, and finely chopped cabbage com- 
posed the diet. 


In the same year, “Parvus” of Readington, 
N. J., publicized the successful propagation 
of quail by Henry Benbrook, of Raritan, 
Somerset County, N. J., and suggested the 
use of an incubator instead of bantams. In 
a letter dated April 20, 1881, Henry Ben- 
brook declared: “I believe that I am the 
only person in the United States that has 
succeeded in domesticating the quail; the 
only one who has raised these birds in close 
confinement . I have raised quail as 
far as the third generation.” He claimed 
to have made his first successful attempt in 
1877, which claim leads the author to believe 
that the aforementioned record of August 
16, 1877, may have pertained to Mr. Ben- 
brook. Later (September 13, 1883) Benbrook 
published a brief history of his propagation 
of bobwhites, together with certified state- 
ments from friends, Dr. A. P. Hunt, D. N. 
Messher, and W. S. Potter, substantiating 
his claims. Benbrook experimented with an 
artificial “mother” for brooding, but his ef- 
forts ended in disaster—‘“cholera,” lice, and 
irregular temperature killing most of the 
birds. 

Following the path marked by Lawrence, 
Hull, and Benbrook, other bobwhite quail 
propagators appeared in large numbers in 
the eighties. James Wight of Rockland, 
Maine, Jacob Spath of Boiling Springs, Pa., 
John J. Willis of Westfield, N. J., Fred F. 
McComas and G. A. Davis of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, T. B. Johnson, Osakis, Minn., and 
J. B. Battelle (Jay Beebe) of Toledo, Ohio, 
are some of the more conspicuous ones. 
They all added something to the general 
fund of knowledge on the rearing of quail, 
but few attempted artificial devices for in- 
cubation and brooding. 


A disease among pen-reared quail was re- 
ported in 1882, the symptoms of which were 
similar to those of ulcerative enteritis (Quail 
Disease). A propagator discussing the mal- 
ady in Forest and Stream surmised that the 
condition was due to improper food, and 
concluded that there was “something pois- 
onous in some wheat screenings that I bought 
at a grocery store from an open barrel.” 
A teacupful of water plus one teaspoonful 
of paregoric “caused a marked improvement 
emong the survivors.” A later report on 
the disease contained the assumption that it 
was caused by a mixture of whale oil and 
soap suds used in the brooder room to des- 
troy insects. 

In 1884 appeared the record of A. G. Butt- 
ner, ex-police chief of Tucson, Arizona, suc- 
cessfully domesticating Arizona quail (Lop- 
hortyx gambeli) and obtaining offspring from 
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them. Also E. L. Wetmore bred Arizona 
quail in captivity, but did not set the eggs. 

“W. L. F.,” Secretary of the New Jersey 
Game and Fish Protective Society, Plainfield, 
N. J., in 1884 reported keeping a large num- 
ber of bobwhites imported from Tennessee 
and North Carolina through the winter for 
restocking in the spring. Mortality due to 
intestinal disorders was checked “by the 
addition of sulphur and rusty nails to the 
drinking water.” 

In the March 19, 1885, issue of Forest and 
Stream the following interesting correspond- 
ence was published: 

“Editor, Forest and Stream: How many 
varieties of our game birds would live and 
breed in confinement? I have been in- 
formed that California quail, prairie hens or 
pinnated grouse, and other varieties of gal- 
linaceous game birds can be easily domesti- 
cated.—G. Buell, Grand Rapids, Mich.” 

“Ans.—It is, of course, impossible to do 
more than express an opinion on a matter 
of this kind, for enough experiments have 
not yet been made to demonstraté that many 
of our native gallinaceous birds will live and 
breed in confinement. There appears, how- 
ever, to be little doubt that the California, 
Valley, and the Arizona plumed quail will 
breed in confinement, and the pinnated 
grouse are easily domesticated. We have 
owned prairie chickens and valley quail 
which were as tame as ordinary hens, and 
would scratch in freshly-upturned earth at 
the very feet of the gardener, who was pre- 
paring his beds for planting. Audubon, we 
think, records the fact that prairies chickens 
have been domesticated on quite a large 
scale.” A notable change in viewpoint since 
1877. 

In 1891 Mr. Dyer of Vineland, N. J., 
hatched sixteen quail in an incubator suc- 
cessfully but failed to raise the birds to 
maturity. The Philadelphia “Ledger” car- 
ried an account by Harry Rudolph, 1800 
Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, breeding quail 
in captivity successfully and raising 65 per 
cent of the offspring to maturity. Mr. 
Rudolph used quail hens to incubate and 
brood young. 

In Forest and Stream of December 30, 1893, 
a message from a Canadian correspondent 
“Cinna” in Chatham, Ontario, about Allan 
Duncan of Wyoming, Ontario, propagating 
quail successfully with a bantam hen, caused 
the editor to write the following editorial: 

“We have been hearing of quail in con- 
finement for lo, these many years, but the 
authentic cases where success has been had 
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The Pacific Brooder which furnished heat to 
chicks from beneath. (From H. H. Stoddard’s 
“Incubation, Natural and Artificial,’ 1886). 


could be numbered on half the fingers of a 
single hand. From the tone of the letter 
which ‘Cinna’ quotes, it would seem that 
Mr. Duncan had little or no difficulty in 
rearing his birds, and he looks forward to 
renewed success next season. If it can be 
shown that the quail can be reared in con- 
finement, one of the shooting problems of 
the future will have been solved.” The fol- 
lowing year another editorial appeared in 
Forest and Stream (October 6, 1894) re- 
garding Allan Duncan’s research in quail 
propagation, which states that Duncan 
“seemed to have attained a measure of suc- 
cess greater than has attended other persons 
who have made similar efforts to rear quail.” 


N. P. Leach of the Committee on Introduc- 
tion of New Game, published instructions on 
the releasing of quail: “When you release 
yeur birds, select a warm day in May and 
take them to some back road, or where the 
sand is exposed near a thicket. Take them 
out of their coops one by one, and thoroughly 
saturate them in a pail of lukewarm water. 
This will cause them to run and hide in a 
thicket, instead of starting for some distant 
locality.” 

Pheasants 


The first article on Propagation of Pheas- 
ants in the United States appeared November 
2Z, 1883, in Forest and Stream. The author, 
Frank J. Thompson, Zoological Garden, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, wrote of the size of this in- 
dustry in England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Holland. He suggested-incubation 
under a bantam hen or in a dunghill, and 
recommended a cooked custard of one egg 
and a tablespoon of milk, together with a 
small quantity of finely grated boiled, lean 
beef, or beef heart, for chick diet twice a 
day. At ten days of age he added canary 
seed plus minced white clover, lettuce, or 
other greens to the ration. Said this early 
authority, “Pheasants, old or young, should 
always have an abundant supply of green 
food. Spinach or cabbage will do in winter, 
if nothing else can be obtained.” 


Thompson’s only problem was “Gapes,” for 
which he administered W. B. Tegetmeier’s 
recommended treatment: “Strip the vane 
from a small quill feather, dip in spirits of 
turpentine, and run down windpipe to worms 
and turn around between thumb and finger 
to kill and dislodge the parasites.” Thomp- 
son found “fumigation with carbolic acid 
vapor” also effective for gapes. 

During the years 1891 and 1892, a number 
of articles on the breeding and rearing of 
pheasants appeared in Forest and Stream 
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from the pen of “M. B.” of London, Ontario. 
This gentleman claimed to have raised 
Reeves, Swinhoe, Lady Amherst, Versicolor, 
Silver, Golden, and ring-necked pheasants 
successfully in captivity by using a hybrid 
bantam of the brown-red game and Pekin 
bantam cross for his incubation and brood- 
ing. For feeding chicks the first three to 
four days after hatching he recommended a 
cooked custard of one egg and two table- 
spoonfuls of milk. After four days he sug- 
gested a change to little bread crumbs and a 
moderate supply of maggots. For the proper 
cultivation of maggots he gave the following 
directions: 

“Get a beef head and expose it to the 
blow fly for a day or so; then hang it in a 
flour barrel, and cover it over and keep in 
a warm place. Have a large sized hole cut in 
the lower part of the barrel, and have plenty 
of wheaten shorts on the bottom of the 
barrel. The maggots as they mature drop 
cn the shorts and feed on it, and after about 
24 hours on this, they are nice, dry, firm 
worms, and are fit to feed to the young 
birds.” 

He also recommended “Spatts game meal” 
—the first mention of a commercial game 
food noted in the literature! Greens such 





























Homemade incubator, on 


the principal of 
Christy’s “Hydro.” (From H. H. Stoddard’s 
“Incubation, Natural and Artificial,” 1886). 


as “lots of lettuce” and grass held a promi- 
nent place in his dietary regimen. 


The year 1892 also gave V. de Guise, of 
Mahwah, N. J., publicity for his popagation 
of pheasants on a large scale for restock- 
ing purposes. 

In 1896, Arthur G. Baumgartel, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Rod and Gun Club pub- 
lished instructions on the propagation of 
pheasants. In 1897, similar instructions were 
made public by Verner de Guise, Mahwah, 
N. J., noted pheasant-raiser who appeared in 
print five years previously as a successful 
propagator. 

In the January 29, 1898 issue of Forest 
and Stream there was reprinted the first ac- 
count of the use of propagation on any fair 
sized scale by the Massachusetts Game Com- 
mission. This report tells of experiments 
conducted by Hobart Ames of North Easton 
and H. R. Foster of Ashly for the Fitch- 
burg Rifle and Gun Club. 

Grouse and Turkeys 

In 1875, Richard Valentine of Wisconsin, 
shipped a consignment of fresh eggs of the 
pinnated grouse to R. J. L. Price of Bala, 
Wales, in care of Wm. Cross, 51 Ardhall 
Street, Liverpool, England. Valentine as- 
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sisted in two experiments to introduce 
prairie chickens into England by hatching 
the eggs there, -believing that the birds 
would be more easily acclimated if thus 
made native to the manner born, than if 
parent birds were imported to lay their 
eggs and incubate there. One of these ex. 
periments was promoted by His Royal High- 
ness, the Prince of Wales. Three birds 
hatched out of the lot, and only one sur- 
vived. 

In the eighties, a number of individuals 
attempted to. propagate. ruffed grouse, among 
whom may be mentioned C. W. Demick, 
Boston, Mass., J. B. Battelle, Toledo, Ohio, 
“J. R. B.,” Newark, N. J., and Arthur E 
Brown, Zoological Garden, Philadelphia, Pa, 
but all were unsuccessful. Wrote Arthur 
Brown in 1882 regarding both grouse and 
quail: “In a number of cases, which I have 
personally investigated, where the birds were 
said to have been ‘raised,’ I have found that 
they were put out intentionally when a few 
weeks old, or boxes so arranged that the 
young birds could escape into the fields when 
they were strong enough to scramble over a 
low board.” In 1889, however, a report ap- 
peared about Henry Hills of Lower Stewi- 
acke, Nova Scotia, pen-rearing grouse suc- 
cessfully, and 1895 publicity was given to 
large scale production of pinnated grouse in 
Ohio. 

The first report of wild turkeys being 
propagated successfully in captivity came 
from Abilene, Texas, in 1886. 

Waterfowl 

Reports appeared in 1874 and again in 
1887 of Canada geese being bred successfully 
in confinement. M. M. Benschoter of Berlin 
Heights, Ohio, was a prominent breeder. 

In the August 26, 1875, issue of Forest and 
Stream appeared an interesting advertise- 
ment regarding pen-reared wood ducks, Fred 
Mather, of Honeoye Falls, N. Y., J. N. Bick- 
nell, of Westmoreland, N. Y., and Gen. 
Charles A. Johnson, of Newburyport, Mass. 
being listed as dealers. Mr. Mather re- 
ported success in maintaining in captivity, 
mallards, mandarins, pintails, gadwalls, teals, 
Canada geese and other wildfowl. He con- 
sidered his attempt to use an incubator as a 
failure because the heat regulator did not 
function properly. Offspring were obtained 
from mandarins and teals but none from 
wood ducks. 

Reports of successful hatching and rear- 
ing of wild ducks also appeared from J. P. 
Leach, Rushville, Illinois (1875), Wm. Kie- 
faber, Dayton, Ohio (1889), and B. A. Case, 
Toledo, Ohio (1895). 


Gamebird Raising in the United States— 
Twentieth Century 


In the September 8, 1900, issue of Forest 
and Stream appeared an article by Dr. T. 5. 
McGillivray, of the Canadian Pheasantry, 
Hamilton, Canada, on pheasant propagation. 
Dr. McGillivray endeavored to sell pheasant- 
husbandry to the public by comparing its 
profits to those accrued from poultry-hus- 
bandry. Said he: “There are no culls among 
well-bred pheasants. The pheasants, ten 


pairs at $10.00 per pair, $100.00. Allow that 
the fowls (chickens) will weigh 15 pounds 
per pair and the golden pheasants 5 pounds 
per pair, this will give you $2.00 for every 
pound of pheasant you have raised and about 
16% cents for the chicken flesh. If the hens 
when raised are all sold at market prices 
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say 60 cents per pair), the proportion would 
be as 4 cents to $2.00 in favor of the pheas- 
snts—i.e.. every pound of pheasant raised 
would sell at $2.00 and hen flesh at only 4 
cents, and yet it costs as much to produce 
, pound of hen as a pound of pheasant. 
Besides, if an only cock pheasant dies in full 
plumage you sell the feathers for from $6.00 
io $8.00. If a rooster dies it is all a loss.” 


The year 1904 furnishes reports of the suc- 
cessful propagation of ruffed grouse by Dr. 
¢, F. Hodge of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., (a full report of which appeared in 
the May 6, 1905 issue of Forest and Stream), 
and of mallard ducks by Peter Follman of 
Qmaha, Nebraska. 

Forest and Stream for January 21, 1905, 
printed a very interesting letter from R. B. B. 
Chew, Jr., dealing with a movement “now on 
foot, which has gained impetus by an able 
article on the subject that appeared in the 
Washington Post, Sunday, January 1, last, 
to interest Congress in the matter with a 
view of purchasing a tract of land on the 
Potomac River, where wild celery is to be 
found in large quantities, or elsewhere, to 
operate a game experimental station or farm 
along the lines of the work done by the 
United States Fish Commission (and as is 
being done successfully on a small scale now 
on the Potomac River, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere, where mallard ducks 
and other game birds are raised), under the 
direction of the Department of Agriculture, 
continuing and enlarging the work com- 
menced several years ago by the passage of 
the Lacey Act, which authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to take charge of this 
matter.” 

From Essex, England, during the same 
year, arrived a letter from H. Hickinott com- 
paring game bird production of England and 
the United States. “The hand rearing of 
game birds” wrote Mr. Hickinott, “appears 
up to the present time not to have made 
very rapid progress in the United States, 
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Day-old pheasant chicks being removed from hatcher. 


although here in England it is becoming a 
big industry. It is carried on systematically 
all over the whole country and to such an 
enormous extent that it is no unusual thing 
for pheasants to be sold cheaper than poul- 
try in our London markets.” 

An editorial in Forest and Stream of Janu- 
ary 5, 1907, tells about the establishing of 
experimental stations and game farms where 
state officials were conducting experiments 
in the domestication and acclimatization of 
birds and animals. “Two or three days ago,” 
wrote the editor, “Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, of 
Carnegie Institution to be expended in the 





A close up of some of the youngsters. 


domestication and study of the native grouse 
and quail.” The Massachusetts Commission 
of Fisheries and Game allocated $200.00 to 
Clark University received $500.00 from the 
the.same project. Research budgets in those 
days were even smaller than now. 


Forest and Stream of August 24, 1907, gives 
a lengthy excerpt from the 1906 annual re- 
port of the Massachusetts Commission of 
Fisheries and Game on “Rearing Game birds 
in Confinement.” 


Illinois in 1907 was given credit for lead- 
ing “many other states in the Union in the 
propagation of game birds.” Dr. J. A. 
Wheller then was in charge of the 
breeding work in Illinois. An editorial in 
Forest and Stream of December 28, com- 
mended that state for its successful plan of 
game bird propagation which involved the 
distribution of game bird eggs among con- 
servation-minded farmers in the spring for 
hatching. States the editor: “The plan has 
distinct merit The work of the Illi- 
nois Commission is attracting the widespread 
attention it deserves.” 


In 1909 there appeared an article in Forest 
and Stream on “Gamebird Propagation in 
Massachusetts” by Edward Howe Forbush 
which discussed the use of incubators and 
mechanical brooders for producing game 
birds on a large scale. This sentence 
from his paper is noteworthy: “Notwith- 
standing all statements to the contrary, the 
propagation of American game birds in cap- 
tivity has not gone beyond the first ex- 
perimental stages, years of study and ex- 
periment will be required to put it on a 
practical basis.” During the same _ year, 
considerable puklicity was given to Dr. C. F. 
Hodge’s work with quail propagation. 

The year 1910 found large scale propaga- 
tion of game birds flourishing in Connecti- 
cut. Also there appeared the first Farmers’ 
Eulletin on game bird production by the 
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Efforts are being made to expand the Farm-Game Cooperative Program to improve both 


crop and wildlife yields. 


Farm-Game Projects, subject to securing 
agreements with landowners and tenants 
for contiguous farms, aggregating not less 
than 1,000 acres for each: 

Field 


Division County 


Lehigh 
Northampton 
Bucks 

Chester 
Northumberland 
Montour 
Columbia & Montour 
Columbia & Montour 
Montour 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Northumberland 
Northumberland 
Centre 
Mercer 


Butler 
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Rules and Regulations Adopted for 
Leased Projects 


A. Auxiliary State Game Refuge Project 
(General Classification) No. 99, Berks Co. 
The following Rules and Regulations gov- 
erning Auxiliary State Game Refuge 
Project (General Classification) No. 99, 
Berks County, Pa., on lands covered by 
agreement with the City of Reading, dated 
October 20, 1946, were adopted: 

1. No person, or persons, other than those 
authorized by the Commission, shall at 
any time, or for any purpose, enter 
upon the portion of this Refuge 
bounded on the north by lands of 
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Weisner and Moser and Highway 
Route 960025E; on the east by aban- 
doned road crossing abandoned stone 
bridge and by Lake Ontelaunee, and 


Township 


North Whitehall and South Whitehall 
Plainfield and Washington 

Upper Makefield 

East Pikeland and Schuylkill 

Lower Mahanoy and Jordan 
Limestone and Anthony 

Madison and Derry 

Montour and Cooper 


Washington 

Ferguson 

Shenango, Wilmington and Lackawannock 
West Salem 


Salem, Perry and Sandy Creek 
Jefferson, Cool Spring and Delaware 
Richmond 

Vernon and Greenwood 

Black Ash and Randolph 
Summerhill and Conneaut 

N. Shenango and S. Shenango 
Slippery Rock 

District F-2 


TOTAL—26 NEW PROJECTS 


on the south and west by Highway 
Route 383. 


2. Cutting, removing, covering up, de- 
facing or otherwise mutilating, injur- 
ing or destroying any placard, sign or 
poster of the Commission is prohibited. 

3. Allowing a dog to enter this area is 
prohibited. 


B. Primary Refuge Project No. 531, Toby- 
hanna Military Reservation, Monroe 


County. The following Rules and Regu- 
lations governing Primary State Game 
Refuge and Public Hunting Grounds 
Project No. 531, Monroe County, Pa., on 
lands covered by license granted to the 


——— 


Commission by the United States Wy 

Department, for a period of five (5) year 

commencing June 1, 1946, were adopted: 

1. Camping, or the use of camp sites, ex. 
cept for official purposes, is prohibited 

2. Contaminating or polluting springs @ 
streams in any manner is prohibited, 

3. Grazing, or permitting the grazing, of 
domestic livestock is prohibited. 

4. Placing private advertisements, signs 
or posters, is prohibited. 

5. Cutting, removing, destroying, or in. 
juring any tree, shrub or vine, o 
part thereof, and gathering or remoy- 
ing berries, mushrooms, fruits or nuts, 
is prohibited. 

6. Vehicular traffic on roads closed to the 
public, designated by the Commission 
or Military Authority by gates, signs 
or posters, is prohibited, except by 
representatives of public conservation 
or police agencies or military poer- 
sonnel, when on official business, or 
by persons who may be granted spe- 
cial written permits by the Commis- 
sion or Military Authority. 

7. Removing sand, stone, clay or other 
minerals, except by consent of the 
Military Authority, is prohibited. 

8. Cutting, removing, covering up, de- 
facing or otherwise multilating, injur- 
ing or destroying any placard, sign or 
poster of the Commission or of the 
Military Authority, is prohibited. 

9. The kindling of fires, without the con- 
sent of the Commission, or its agent, 
or the dropping of lighted matches, 
cigars, or cigarettes, or the emptying 
of burning tobacco from a pipe, when 
there is any danger whatsoever of a 
forest or grass fire resulting, is pro- 
hibited. 

10. Depositing rubbish, trash or garbage of 
any kind is prohibited. 


Appreciation to Farm-Game Cooperators 


In appreciation for their cooperation, espe- 
cially their willingness to permit public 
hunting on their farms, the Commission ap- 
proved the presentation of leather wallets, 
suitably inscribed, to them at Christmas time 
1947. 


Dog Training Preserve 


The Commission was advised that Admiral 
M. F. Draemel, Secretary of Forests and 
Waters, withheld approval of the establish- 
ment of a second Dog Training Preserve on 
800 acres of the Tiadaghton State Forest, 
Brown Township, Lycoming County, ap- 
proved by the Commission January 9, 1%, 
because he felt that closing the additional 
area for the exclusive use of a comparatively 
small group did not appear desirable. The 
Commission tabled the matter. 


Land Purchases 


Approval was granted to purchase the fol- 
lowing: 
1.A part of the Federal Government's 
Keystone Ordnance Plant Property in Craw- 
ford County up to 8,000 acres. 
2. 214 acres connecting with Game Lands 
No. 37 in Tioga Twp., Tioga County. 
3. 639 acres connecting with Game 
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No. 58 in Beaver and Roaring Creek Twps., 
Columbia County. 

4,30 acres adjoining Game Lands No. 54, 
Wayne Twp., Erie County. 

5,2 acres adjoining Game Lands No. 95, 
Washington Twp., Butler County. 

6. 12.7 aeres connecting with Game Lands 
No. 111, Somerset County needed in con- 
junction with a new dam now under con- 
struction. 


Pymatuning Museum 


The responsibility for administration of the 
museum at the Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanc- 
tuary, Linesville, Crawford County was 
transferred to the Bureau of Public Relations 
because of its purely educational facilities. 


Federal-Aid in Wildlife Restoration— 
Research Projects 


A. Projects Terminated—The Commission 
was advised that since the last meeting 
the following Pittman-Robertson Research 
Projects, which have been listed as sus- 
pended due to loss of personnel during 
the war, have been terminated: 

Project No. 4-R Controlled Deer Breeding 
Experiments 

Project No. 6-R Cottontail Rabbit Study 
Project No. 8-R Fur-Bearing Animal In- 
vestigation 

These projects were closed without loss 
of funds to the Commission because un- 
unexpended balances remain to the credit 
of the Department. 


B.New Projects—Upon recommendation 
from Commissioner Phillips, Chairman of 
the Research and Planning Committee, 
the following three new projects were ap- 
proved: 


(1) Providing for a second field party 
for the Pennsylvania Mammal Survey. 
(2) Two (2) new projects providing for 
the establishment of rabbit manage- 
ment study areas on so-called aban- 
doned or marginal farm land, prefer- 
ably that belonging to the Commis- 
sion, to determine the management 
practices necessary to restore and 
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The food and cover program will also be expanded 


available. 


maintain rabbit populations on large 
acreages of similar lands throughout 

the Commonwealth. 
It is anticipated that these projects will 
be approved in time by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to start them July 1, 1947. 


Reports on Research Developments 


A synopsis of the information given the 
Commission by the Division of Research 
and Planning concerning current and past 
activities is as follows: 


A. Current Activities 
(1) Pittman-Robertson Project 16-R 
(Bobwhite Quail Survey)—The an- 
nual spring census of Fulton County 





Predator control by sportsmen and Commission employes will be continued until 
certain species are reduced to more normal numbers. 


The Special Service Corps will be a big 


(2) 


(3) 


~ 


as manpower and machinery become 
solution to this problem. 


reveals the following facts concern- 

ing the restocking experiment: 

(a) The findings indicate no survival 
of 1,000 matwre spring released 
birds. 

(b) One thousand fall released birds 
increased the covey count in the 
third of the county in which they 
were liberated by one covey. 

(c) Where no birds were released the 
covey count increased by six 
covies. 

Results of a starvation experiment to 

determine the ability of various 

strains of bobwhite quail to with- 
stand privation revealed that our 

Eastern State Game Farm quail sur- 

vived an average of 112.0 heurs; Penn- 

sylvania “wild-trapped” quail, 168.8 

hours; West Virginia wild-trapped 

quail, 178.6 hours; and Missouri wild- 
trapped quail, 195.7 hours. When 
only one bird from the other three 
groups had perished, all Eastern State 

Game Farm birds had already died. 

Pittman-Robertson Project 20-R 

(Survey of Pennsylvania Mammals) — 

The field work has covered three of 

the eleven major study areas of the 

northwestern sector of the State. An 
additional field party is now justified. 

Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife 

Research Unit 

(a) Woodcock Population Studies—A 
census reveals the highest popu- 
lation since 1939, with an increase 
of practically 100% over popula- 
tion of 1946. 

(b) Pheasant Population Studies—A 
comparison of food and cover 
availability between the winters 
of 1939-40 and 1946-47 reveals 
77% less standing corn this win- 
ter in the first-class range. 

(c) Ruffed Grouse Population Studies 
—Studies of two areas reveal in- 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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A portion of the slightly less than 100 ringneck pheasants raised by the 


Branch Valley Fish Game and Forestry Association. 
caught. 


into a corner prior to bein 
hunting territory. 
100 hens. 


U. S. Department of AgricuJture: “Pheasant 
Raising in the United States” by Henry 
Oldys (Bulletin No. 390). 

Much publicity was given to the propaga- 
tion of game birds in Connecticut during 
1911 and 1912, Herbert K. Job’s paper on 
“The Connecticut Quail Propagation Experi- 
ment” (Forest and Stream, January 6, 1912) 
being an outstanding report. 

The thirty-five years that have elapsed 
since the end of pioneer-days in game bird 
propagation up to the present date, 1947, are 
marked chiefly by the appearance on the 
market of incubators and brooders designed 
or modified te accommodate game eggs and 
chicks, and many commercial feeds formu- 
lated exclusively for game birds. During 
the thirties Dr. Alexis Romanoff of Cornell 
University conducted extensive research on 
the incubation of pheasant and quail eggs. 
Dr. L. C. Norris also of Cornell University, 
New York, E. W. Callenbach and C. A. 
Hiller (Pa. Game Comm.) of Pennsylvania 
State College, Dr. C. C. Bass of Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., and F. D. Baird 
and D. J. Greene of the National Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, Harrison, N. J., are among 
those scientists responsible for the early in- 
vestigations into the nutrition of game birds. 

Some conception of the extent of game 
bird breeding as a private enterprise was at- 
tained in the 16th Decennial Census of 1940. 
This was the first such census to include 
questions on game birds. The summary of 
this census showed 669 farms raising a total 
of 573,000 pheasants, and 199 farms propagat- 
ing 171,000 quail. Over one million geese, 
twelve million ducks, and nearly twenty- 
eight million turkeys were recorded, no dif- 
ferentiation being made between those com- 
pletely domestic and those that were wild or 
semi-wild. Likewise in the same year 
twenty-three state agencies, and one Canad- 
ian province propagated nearly 900,000 pheas- 
ants on public farms or private cooperating 
farms, and the same number of states raised 
over 325,000 quail, either bob-white or Cali- 
fornia. 


Critical Evaluation of Pen-Reared Game- 
birds for Restocking 


Back in 1911, at a time when the raising 
of gamebirds in captivity was becoming an 


The birds were herded 


They were then released in the free 
In addition to the cockbirds, the club raised more than 
Photo Central News Herald, Perkasie. 


established industry, there appeared in print 
the first derogatory evaluation of such pen- 
reared birds for successful restocking. Jesse 
A. Tolerton, of the Missouri State Game 
and Fish Commission, in the January 7, 
1911, issue of Forest and Stream decried 
propagated pheasants as “too tame.” How- 
ever, for more than two decades following 
this critical appraisal, an active campaign 
was conducted for the use of pen-reared 
gamebirds to stock new areas and restock 
depleted regions. The last ten years, how- 
ever, are marked by a pronounced change 
in attitude on the part of many wildlife 
agencies, including authorities of Missouri, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, Texas, and Missis-~ 
sippi, who feel that this enterprise has 
been largely unsuccessful, and that wide- 
spread and indiscriminate activity of such 
a sort should be discontinued. This grow- 
ing sentiment against wholesale liberation 
of pen-reared gamebirds is expressed suc- 
cinctly in the following statement by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service: 

“We believe there has been an unfortunate 
over-emphasis of the importance of game- 
bird stocking and artificial propagation as 
a means for increasing supplies of shoot- 
able game. This activity has frequently been 
carried on with little attention given to the 
adequacy of food and cover on the range 
where the liberations were to be made, 
or to the suitability of the birds liberated for 
survival under wild conditions. Failures in 
most instances were inevitable. Adequate 
protection has rarely been provided for the 
birds released. Not infrequently the birds 
have been subjected to hunting shortly 
after liberation. Where restocking has been 
carried on to improve hunting conditions 
immediately, the hunters’ bags the first 
season have been found to contain any- 
where from 4 to 33 per cent of the birds 
released and very few are bagged the 
second season. The great majority of the 
birds stocked have been found to disappear 
rapidly from the area where liberated. Be- 
cause the birds are abnormally tame, many 
undoubtedly are taken by predators, while 
some are lost through exposure, and others 
simply wander away.” 

Besides the low survival of gamefarm 


JUNE 





$$$, 


birds when released, their high cost of 
production makes restocking an expensive 
procedure even if all the liberated birds 
lived. Says a noted authority on wildlife 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson: 


“When stocking ahead of the guns come 
into the picture, the cost in terms of re. 
turn in the harvest begins to skyrocket, 
Any sportsman can figure for himself by 
computing the cost per quail or pheasant 
(the two upland gamebirds that so far are 
successfully bred on a mass_ production 
basis) and figuring the number his annual 
license fee would cover, even if the entire 
sum went into quail production with nothing 
for protection er any other necessary ele- 
ments in management. The inevitable con- 
clusion under present conditions must he 
that bag limits and seasons will be dras- 
tically reduced, or the cost of licenses will 
go up and up if extensive stocking ahead 
of the guns is to be carried out. The plain 
truth is that under the American concept 
of public hunting for a nominal fee to 
all who care to buy a license, it is econom- 
ically impossible. The equally inevitable 
conclusion is that restoration and main- 
tenance of environment will, with present 
knowledge, produce the greatest number 
of quail over a five-year period for the 
money available for quail production for 
public hunting. Only where cost becomes 
a secondary consideration can _ extensive 
propagation and release ahead of the guns 
become feasible.” 


Future of Gamebird Propagation 


Thus the propagation of gamebirds for 
restocking purposes seems to be facing a 
probable decline. Whether or not changes 
in management and nutrition, and the de- 
velopment of hardening techniques might 
eliminate the undesirable characteristics 
that develop under the artificial conditions 
of pen-rearing, can be demonstrated only 
by more scientific research in the laboratory 
and field. Undoubtedly pressure in favor 
of propagation of gamebirds for liberation, 
will continue despite unfavorable evidence 
of high cost, tameness, and low survival 
of stock, in order to supply targets for 
gunners if for no better reason. However, 
the game farm epoch in wildlife manage- 
ment, at least so far as public funds are 
concerned, is probably past its peak, and 
more attention in the future will be paid 
to the restoration and improvement 
habitat. 


Much of the propagation of gamebirds 
from now on may be to supply the meat 
market rather than the open fields. As the 
Chinese, Arabs, and Egyptians domesticated 
the red junglefowl, the Graylag and Egyp- 
tian goose, and the mallard duck to ap- 
pease man’s appetite, so also will Americans 
domesticate bobwhites, ringneck pheasants, 
and possibly others for the table. During 
the latter part of World War II, and since 
cessation ef hostilities, many persons, &- 
pecially GI’s, have shown a marked interest 
in this phase of the industry. Canning, 
smoking, and quick freezing of gamebirds 
have already been initiated. “The Producers 
Price-Current” quotes regularly wholesale 
prices for “Game-domestic (not shot) 


(Concluded on Page 40) 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION MEETING, MAY 7, 1947—from page 35 





creases in population during one 
‘year of 19% and 35% during a 

close season. 

p, Past Activities 

(1) Banding Studies 
(a) Ringneck Pheasants—A compari- 
son of returns from banded cock 
pheasants revealed that 19.1% and 
24.2% of fall released banded 
birds were returned and only 

3.9% of spring released birds. 
(b) Bobwhite Quail—The report of 
bobwhite quail revealed that 
0.84% of fall released birds and 
0.06% of spring released birds 
were reported killed. 


Game Purchases 


The following game purchases were ap- 
proved: 

1. 15,700 ringneck pheasants, approximate 
equal sexes, from Pennsylvania breeders for 
fall release. 

2. 11,750 pheasants, of approximate equal 
sexes, for spring release. 

3. 75,000 cottontail rabbits from Missouri. 


Public Relations 

The commission again generously contrib- 
uted $1,000 to the Conservation Education 
Laboratory at State College toward the oper- 
ation of a six weeks course for teachers this 
summer; agreed to reprint 5,000 sets of the 
four colored bird charts which have proved 
so popular the supply is about exhausted; 
and approved the production of several new 
motion pictures in sound and color. 


Next Training School Class 


The next (fifth) student officers training 
school class at the Ross L. Leffler Training 
School, Brockway, Jefferson County will be 
deferred until June 1, 1948. 


Predator Control 


A motion to discontinue bounty payments 
on the red fox after July 15, 1947 was lost. 


SUMMER CARE—from page 14 
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Impoundments will be made wherever possible to improve conditions for waterfowl, 
fur-bearing animals and other wildlife and to prevent floods. 


However after extended discussion to con- 
tinue the same bounties for the same crea- 
tures now in effect was approved. The offi- 
cial resolution covering which appears on 
Page 22 of this issue. 


Revocations 
The hunting privileges of 361 persons were 
denied for from one to several years for 
violations of the game law. 
Twenty-seven persons lost the right to 
hunt for a period of years as a result of 
handling their guns carelessly—twenty-five 


through Referee Hearings conducted by the 
Commission and two by the Courts of Quar- 
ter Sessions. 

Nineteen persons had their licenses con- 
fiscated for violations of the game law in 
the field. 


The next meeting will be held in Harris- 
burg July 10, 1947. The Commission ex- 
tended a vote of thanks to Commissioner 
Harold Moltz, Williamsport, for making the 
Larrys Creek Club available for the May 


meeting. 





many believe. 


If he is powdered and brushed, given proper food 
and sufficient fresh water and possesses general good health his 


Reliable prepared foods on the market today greatly simplifies our 
summer feeding problems. 





coat will stay glossy and silky. One of the best ways to judge a 
dog's condition is by the looks of his hair. 

The summer campaign for your dog should surely include exer- 
tise. This is a double problem because it is too hot to allow the 
dog to run, and our laws prohibit it. Either let him swim at 
every opportunity or permit him to run around the yard in the 
cool of the evening while you watch him. 

Summer diet for the dog should include more protein and less 
fats and carbohydrates. Less food will be needed in hot weather 
than in the cold winter months when he is so much more active. 


Be certain food is not left in the pan to become spoiled and 
later eaten with a fresh supply. During the summer it is better 
to feed twice each day, light in the morning and heavier in the 
evening. Do not overlook a chance to give him a good bone from 
the market, because it will help his teeth, and give him something 
to do during the long warm hours. 

Spend all the time you can with your hunting partner during 
his “trying period,” and he will know and appreciate your friend- 
liness and care, and when the frost comes he will reward you 
with a superlative performance every time you take him afield. 


THE FOURTH CLASS ROSS L. LEFFLER TRAINING SCHOOL GRADUATED—from page 3 





Senator C. Arthur Blass, Chairman, Forests 
and Waters and Game and Fish Committee 
of the Senate, Erie. 

Rep. W. Henry Elder, Chairman, Game and 
Forestry Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Jersey Shore. 


Col. C. M. Wilhelm, Commissioner, Penn- 
sylvania State Police. 


Jacob C. Mauk, Deputy Commissioner, 
Pennsylvania State Police. 


Major Thomas F. Martin, Superintendent, 


Pennsylvania State Police Training School, 
Hershey, Pa. 
Ivan McKeever, U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Reinhold Fricke, 
Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Curator, Carnegie 
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A RABBIT HUNT—from page 7 
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as I mentioned previously that’s the luck 
of the chase, and may be tomorrow Oscar 
or Doc would have all the shooting and I'd 
come home empty-handed. 

Brownie was pretty well fagged by this 
time but so long as there were rabbits to 
run he’d run them. I repeatedly mentioned 
to Oscar how smoothly his dog functioned 
in the field and he said: 

“If you think he’s good now you should 
have hunted behind him when he was in his 
prime. I’ve had a number of good rabbit 
hounds in my years as a hunter but I never 
had one remotely approaching old Brownie 
in all-around ability.” 

It was about 11 a. m. when I bagged my 
fifth and final rabbit. This one Brownie 
brought straight up through the middle of 


the old orchard and it came out of the 
grass. so close to Oscar he couldn’t shoot 
with his little .410. In just one long leap it 
was back in the grass again and Oscar had 
only moving timothy tops to direct his aim. 

I was above Oscar and I’m certain that 
rabbit would have run between my legs if 
I'd had my feet apart. I don’t know if it 
was myself or the rabbit that was most 
startled. Anyway I held my fire after noting 
the direction in which he was heading and 
when he passed through a narrow opening 
in a fence row, I sent him heels over head. 

That was the end of the hunting for me 
that day so I returned to the car. I had 
set my gun against the running board and 
was laying my rabbits on a newspaper in the 
trunk when I heard pattering in the lane 


> FONSI 
along side of me. There was a rabbit poung.§—— | 
ing along straight down the middle of thy 
lane so close I could have touched him Bien ha 
He had just been kicked out of the wee, 





wit 
near the spot where we had started to huy -t 
by two other hunters who had only begw ff 1 
to hunt. p me 


Old Brownie is still alive today but he, (get P 
so feeble now I doubt if Oscar can hunt him jem US 
much the coming autumn. That is, if hes fiedd 
still alive when small game season arrives Isions, t 
He has the dangerous habit of lying plumb {,utdoor 
in the middle of our oiled street and he mmer 
won’t move from there even when cars ap. trails, t 
proach. Maybe rolling in the oil discourage m ‘ 
the fleas which annoy him anyway |" i 
he obviously prefers the street to any other social 
bed available. tional 


MID-SUMMER MISCELLANY—from page 14 





a sigh of contentment and forgotten all about the alarm last 
spring. This is a thoroughly American habit, but it also is a very 
foolish one. 

Those forces, un-American, un-wise or even downright sub- 
versive, which seek to disarm (toward which registration always 
has been the first step) the law-abiding American sportsman, 
will be back again in the next Congress—and the next. 

All of us who love to hunt or enjoy target shooting must remain 
alert and ready to go to bat on this subject. Otherwise, we'll 
wake up some day to discover that the constitutional right “to 
keep and bear arms” has been stolen from us. We must stay awake. 

There’s another matter I want to touch upon in this issue. 
I hope that some manufacturer will bring out a good, dependable, 
man-sized single shot rifle, capable of handling such hot loads as 
the .22-250 and the .220 Swift. 

I think there would be a lively demand for such a gun. If any 
manufacturer doubts this he can send someone out with instruc- 
tions to find a high-sidewall Winchester single shot action in 
good condition. The odds are that he can’t find one the owner 
will sell. Nearly all of them have been re-barrelled and cham- 
bered for modern, high-velocity cartridges. And if he should 


acquire 
educati 
tension 

——— many | 
local a 

I'll take it off his hands. of lea 
There are several reasons why the demand is brisk for good [done 0 
single shots. First, the varmint shooter has little need for a sites ¢ 
magazine rifle. Nine times out of ten he gets only one shot at | tea 
his woodchuck or crow, and if he should happen to get another lies 
he has ample time to reload. Second, the emphasis in this type " } 
of shooting is on accuracy, not rapidity of fire, and the better me 
single shots were capable of extreme accuracy. m out 
Third, and perhaps most important, a good, accurate one-shot 
rifle could be made to sell for much less than a modern bolt 
action, the only other alternative. There are many shooters who SON 
can’t afford to pay in excess of $100 for a rifle and another $65 | — 
for a ’scope and mounts. They would like to have a chuck and 
crow gun, but they can’t meet the ante. to re 
If a rifle comparable to a high-sidewall Winchester and cham- | wand 
bered for any of the excellent .22 caliber :artridges, from Hornet | botto 
to Swift, could be made to sell for $40 even without sights—the }| Th 
dealers simply couldn’t keep them in stock. o'clor 
Last, and perhaps foolishly, I think the single shot holds a | shes 
certain charm for many of us. Possibly we subconsciously harken | up o 
back to boyhood days and the first little Stevens .22. At any rate, Jana 

















happen to find one for a reasonable price he can let me know. if a good single shot ever comes along, I’m in the market. she 

and 

A oe am § We | 

obse 

The Twelfth Annual Banquet of the Western for outstanding service to the club for a period § ‘aS 

Reserve Fish and Game Protective Association of ten years. exp! 

was held on April 24, 1947 at Shuster’s Res- The club's program for the coming year in § ling 
taurant, near Greenville, with four hundred cludes fish stocking and _ construction of 4 


persons in attendance. 


The program was opened by all standing and 
reciting the Conservation Pledge, followed by 
the invocation, after which a dinner of T-Bone 
Steak was excellently served. 


Following the dinner the guests were intro- 
duced, including Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commissioner, who made a few 
timely remarks, and Mr. W. M. Roberts, mem- 
ber of the Board of Fish Commissioners. 

The speaker for the evening was Dr. Logan 
J. Bennett, whe chose as his subject, “Our 
Waterfowl Resource and What We Can Do With 
It.” After explaining the situation throughout 
the North American Continent, Dr. Bennett 
summarized his remarks by stating that if we 
wish to continue our sport we must do three 
things: First, Regulate the kill so that a shoot- 
able surplus of waterfowl returns to the nesting 
grounds each Spring; Second, Develop more 
interest and better ways of hunting; Third, Supply 
more money to restore the ducks through proper 
management. 

Awards were presented as follows: Dr. Booth, 
immediate past president of the club, was 
presented with a life membership by President 
Henry Gates; the Club’s “Order of Merit” was 
presented to Mr. August Fratila for outstanding 
service in relation to game propagation and 
to Mr. James M. Snyder for outstanding service 








tournament casting field, completion of a regu a 
lation archery course on the club grounds, 
assisting the Game Commission in promoting E 
Farm-Game Projects, the raising of six hundred 
Pheasants and one hundred fifty Quail, and ee 
increasing the membership beyond the 210 anc 
which they now have. wai 


The Spring Trials of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Field Trial Club were held on the Keystone 
Ordinance Works grounds near Meadville, on ve 
April 12 and April 13. Because of the added § of 
interest in the event as shown by the large we 
number of entries it was necessary to run two of 
different courses at the same time. 

Ninty-four dogs were entered, 19 in the open sh 
all age, 26 derbies, 28 shooting dogs, and 22 in th 
the puppy stake. Winners of the Open All Age of 
were First place, Tex’s Whirlaway, owned by t 
L. F. Stevens, Salisbury, Md., and handled by . 
E. G. King; Second Place, Adonis Skyline Mike, W 
owned by Dr. L. K. Firth, Canton, Ohio, and ti 
handled by James Stewart; Third Place, Big 
Tex owned by Bruce Lesie, Warren, Ohid 
handled by M. L. Spahr. All place winners wer V 
pointers. ( 

One of the highlights of the meet was the ’ 
running of a Brittany Spaniel in the shooting do 
event. Although it was out of its class with 
the larger and faster pointers and _ setters, it 








in promoting better “Farmer Relations’; Mr 
Thomas Gathers, was presented with a plaque 


“Get your foot off the table!” 


handled well in the field and took the plaudits | 
of the gallery. The dog was owned by R. H- 
Cribbs, Butler, and handled by J. F. Getty: 
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CONSERVATION IN EDUCATION—from page 12 





jen have been crowded into school build- 
ings with little opportunity to explore the 
wt-of-doors or to live together and learn 
, small groups such as a camping situation 
night provide. While the schools have made 
gme use of the outdoors in teaching through 
fd trips, agriculture projects and excur- 
jons, there is great opportunity for more 
wtdoor education through day camping, 
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rails, travel, and field study. Such experi- 
ences offer direct learning opportunities in 
gcial living, health, work, science, and recre- 
ational skills. Schools in Michigan may now 
aquire, maintain, and equip camps to carry 
education in the out-of-doors. Such an ex- 
tnsion of the school program will raise 
many problems that must be studied at the 
local and state levels, such as the selection 
of learning experiences that can best be 
done outside the classroom, selection of camp 
sites and development of facilities, training 
of teachers, finance, use of community re- 
sources, and the coordination of local and 
sate agencies that have services to render 
in outdoor education. 


SOME NOTES FROM RATTLESNAKE 





We must stop the wasteful abuse of our natural resources. 


SHACK—from page 16 





0 recognize her surroundings and _ finally 
wandered down the little run toward the 
bottomlands. 

That night she came in again about ten 
vclock coaxed at the screen door until 
she got some food from us. She then climbed 
up on the porch roof and proceeded to take 
anap. In the morning she was gone. Since 
she had been kept over the hunting season 
ad winter in a pen with a male raccoon 
we hope that there will be some kittens to 
observe during the coming summer. Raccy 
was in fine shape when released and we 
xpress our appreciation to Mr. J. M. Phil- 
ips who cared for her and thus kept the 
xperiment going. 





Before we conclude our remarks on rac- 
cons there should be mention of Rusty 
aid Dusty, although their stay at the shack 
was brief. 

Three little kittens were carried to Rattle- 
make Shack one day in early July some 
years ago and were released by an officer 
of the Game Commission. These animals 
were no ordinary kittens but the orphaned 
iisprings of a wild raccoon. A proper 
shelter was placed at a convenient site for 
them, with no restrictions on the movement 
of the little animals. Although more or less 
lame at the time of their introduction they 
were on their own a good portion of the 
lime each week. 

The colors of the three varied; the redder 
was a female and we called her Rusty; the 
larker was a male dubbed Dusty, while 
the Runt who soon passed out of the picture 
WaS gray. 

Rusty and Dusty thrived and grew. They 
tamed to climb quickly and tackled the 
tof of the shack as a starter. Soon they 
Were sampling all the trees on the place 





including the old gum tree in front of 
the shack which became an especial favor- 
ite. They scaled this tree with ease and 
on the topmost limbs or crotches staged 
a mock battle with each other, rolling about 
and just catching on when we surely ex- 
pected them to fall fifty feet to their doom. 

Rusty and Dusty ate most any kind of 
food; raw eggs, bread, sweets, fruit and 
milk and on their own they caught—bugs. 
About 10 p.m. with the lantern on the porch 
the katydids, moths, beetles and other insects 
congregated in the pleasing glare. Rusty 
and Dusty hung around this vantage point 
and caught many of the insects as they 
came in. Each one caught was promptly 
eaten and the little raccoons seemed to 
consider these insects especial delicacies. 





Two nice bucks killed by Geo. Rettew, Mari- 
etta—one a 9-point, 121 pounder; the other a 
10-point, 120 pounder. Both taken on Broad 
Mountain, Huntingdon County in 1934 and 
1939 respectively. 


Of course upon occasion their noses were 
burned when they got too close to the 
hot lantern globe but this did not dis- 
courage them. 


Raccoons make great use of four little 
hand-like paws. Aside from their remark- 
able ability to climb with all four, the front 
paws are used a lot as tactile organs. 
Without looking they feel about in the 
water or mud of the brook or in a hole 
along the bank and grasp anything these 
appendages touch. Raccoons will roll a 
pebble between their paws perhaps in play 
or in nervous reaction; they will also roll 
their food in this way before they eat it. 
This action often leaves the impression that 
they are washing their food. It is really 
very seldom that food is washed before 
eating. Raccoons require plenty of drink- 
ing water, however, and very dry food is 
often carried to the creek and dunked to 
soften before eating. 


These two kittens were so tame they 
followed people around. They were de- 
lighted when fondled and had their way of 
purring, they also liked to nap in the lap 
of some attractive lady visitor. Also these 
mischievous kittens just loved to open 
buttons, feel around and empty pockets, 
shred cigarettes after tearing the pack to 
pieces and helped to get the dinner by 
messing in the pans of vegetables or tast- 
ing dishes within reach. This latter in- 
cluded materials on tables and chairs. 

Dusty and Rusty loved to play hide and 
seek. They would trail the person who 
was hidden with unerring dispatch, over 
rocks, through the brush or anywhere that 
they could go. Then upon discovering the 
hidden person they would cluck their de- 
light and satisfaction in the most vociferous 
raccoon language. 
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Suffix denoting member- 
ship 

Irish 

Also 

Above 

Finis 

Soft metal mixture used in 


repair work 


. The greatest guy 


in the 
world 


. Deer’s slick chick 

. A moist lump 

30. Prefix meaning “two” 
. Insides 

. Goddess of the dawn 
. Celestial body 

. Age 

. Siberian sea 

. Ever (Poet.) 

. To defer or put-off 

. Railroad (Abbr.) 

. Naval (Abbr.) 

. A Greek ghost 

. Steamship (Abbr.) 

. Remove a section from the 


skull 


. Color to wear for safe 


hunting 





. Fisherman’s pole 


8& 9 jo lt 
1 
14 9 
7 3 
Zo 4 
5 
24 6 
7 
30 |3t 8 
35 9 
33 10 
11 
16 
20 
22 
24 
25 
26 
28 
o 
6 ol @2 31 
63 ©4 65 33 
‘ 34 
35 
Across 51. Lure used by trappers and 38 
, fishermen 40 
=x calor 52. Make lace 41 
Scent : ; 43 
_ French friend 54. Irish or Gaelic Ps 
. [have (Contr.) 57. Free 48 
. Small game birds, migra- 58. Measurement 50 
tory. Daily bag limit, 10. 60. Chemical suffix 
51 
Nov. i to Nov. 30. 61. Man’s name, friend of 53 
His wife was the salt of i oadiee an 
the earth, but ee SOEIOUS . gs. High priest of Israel 56 
Good for dinner or @ ¢3 English letter 
black eye. Back on the ‘ ; 58 
market again. 64. Middle or intervening in 
law 59. 


NEWS 
Down 
. Ridicule 
. Above 
. Large migratory birds. 


Limit 2, Oct. 26 to Dec. 9 
. Paid publicity (Plural) 


. Military role 


. Kilns 
. Song bird 


. Inquire 


. Frank Buck brings ‘em 
back like this 

. Lazy man’s trolling 
hicle 

. Roman highway 

. What your wife crumples 
when she backs up the car 


ve- 


. Uneven 
. A beetle 
. Spanish plural article 


. Money pincher 


. Amuses or acts as host 
. Weakening 

. Poetic islands 

. Sailor 

. Pointed missile 
. Age 

. Concurs 

. Dear old dad 

. Above (Poet.) 

. Fine mesh 

. Is carried 

. Nominates 


(Var.) 


. Less moist 


. Green cheese 
. Gull-like bird 


. Sing alone 
. Girl’s name 
. What makes Lake Pyma- 


tuning 
Old time 
cartoonist 


humorist and 
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Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle 
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GAMEBIRD PROPAGATION— 
(Continued from Page 36) 


covering pheasants, chukar partridges, quai 
mallard ducks, and venison. In the May) 
1945 issue of this paper, which was publish 
before the meat shortage in America, fgb. 
ulous prices per pound of $4.00-4.50 fy 
quail, $2.00-2.25 for partridges, and $13. 
1.75 for pheasants, were quoted. One eli, 
New York “foodery” offered in 1946 a brag 
(2 birds) of dressed quail (with wildrig 
and a jar of jelly) for $9.00, chukars » 
pheasants, $14.00, mallard ducks, $10) 
Such expensive food seems beyond th 
reach of the bourgeois as well as proletarig 
and is probably a luxury for even th 
wealthy. However, as the gamebird jp. 
dustry grows, the prices of gamebird entres 
will naturally fall to a level accessible t 
more Americans. 


Significance of History 


This is the history of gamebird propag:- 
tion to the present time, a history dating 
back to remote antiquity. This history r. 
veals a blend of two purposes behind a 
industry: First and foremost, a desire for 
readily accessible food as meat and eggs; 
second, and very recent, a desire to r- 
plenish stocks of gamebirds to improv 
hunting. The first objective was the guid- 
ing light for the industry in Asia and 
Europe; the second objective inspired the 
industry’s growth in America. Seemingly 
now, however, America will use natural 
means more in the future to obtain the 
latter objective, and lead out in adhering 
to the former objective. 


DAMN THAT MAN 


I like to see a plinker, 
When he’s on a rifle range 
Align his sights, adjust his scope 
That’s subject to a change 
I like to see a hunter. 
Make sure his guns the goods 
But, DAMN The man that shoots at mark 
When he get’s in the woods. 


Eleven months out of the year 
He has to true his gun. 
Then he goes, out in season 
And shoots at mark for fun. 
The highway signs are full of holes, 
Young trees are shot in two— 
And oft times a ricochet 
Holes up in me or you. 


How this offense escapes the law 
I can not understand, 

More men are fined for lesser counts 
Less dangerous to the land. 

Now if the law don’t check the thing, 
I'm sure they won’t repeat, 

When we: catch a hunter practicing 
To drop one by his feet. 

—S. T. G., Plymouth, Pa. 


Game Protector William A. Moyer, Allentow® 
sent in a pheasant band No. 19466 taken from 4 
pheasant shot by Mr. George Bauscher, that city, 
on November 30 in Lehigh County. Records show 
the bird was released September 30, 1937 in upp™ 
Macungie Township that county. This wise bird, 
nearly ten years old when killed, nearly e 
inasmuch as it was shot on the very last 
of the season. 
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1. Glendon Williams and son, Matamoras, with some foxes, raccoons, and luck y i i i 2. Ni 
ee »? S, 1 S, y young nimrod with a beauty. Wonder who he is? 12. Nice 10 
Benrats they caught in 1945; also nine- and six-pointers bagged in Pike pointer shot by Charles Gohean after it was wounded vt caetue Sent 
ng last fall. 2. A dandy bagged in Centre County by Octavius Cath- Pottstown. Other party members included Clarence Weihr, Wilson Tyson 
q ne, Philipsburg. 3. Howard Lambach, and Earl and Herbert Hess, of and Earl Lord. 13. Two hundred pounder b d in McKean County by 
orthampton, with fine trophies. 4 ssf Ss : Fullwood. N oA , Seca fle 

p . WwW phie . Group of successful hunter’s snapped G , > Mae + = fled 
3. © ie he te Lees cae a eS ee ee &. Peace, Dew Coe te 0 OE Pietene ae ee beaglena 
Red Lion, with nice 8-pointer. 6. Charles Schlegelnitch, Lancaster, with the trophy is ~ dandy. us. Three generations of beagle Ap re 
nice bruin. 7. A nice one killed by Roy Persun, Allenwood, in 1945. Left to right: S. G. Shoop, Secretary of the Millersburg G ind Con- 
8. Hervy Keller and daughter Betty, Benton, R. D. No. 3, with 20 of the ‘Servation Club, his son Lynn age 4, and his 76 year ol ta 16. Here 
» foxes they killed last year with his two fox hounds. 9. Thomas B. Hall, re some of the active members of the Hawk Eye Hunting & lub feeding 
aentville, with 227 pounder taken near Sheffield: 10.H. P. Crawford, game. All are members of the Black Moshannon Spor.smen’s Associa- 
eadville, with 150 Ib. 9-pointer taken in Warren County in 1944. 11. A tion, too. 
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